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| THE MOST VALUABLE PART OP YOUR CHILDREN'S EDUCATION 
— WW THAT WHICH COSTS LEAST 


No’ part ofa man’s of a. woman’s education is so valuable, E 
- ~ «commercially or socially, as a fluent knowlege of French. f 
To speak French fluently one must learn it in youth. The jj 
child can learn it quite easily if he or she associates with a f 
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- French-speaking person—have a French nurse or a French ; 
servant in the. house. i 


5 eee Valuable Acquisition which Costs Nothing | 
{Why not give your children-this opportunity of securing an fj 

invaluable educational-asset ? _Good-French servants are § 
the. best in the world, and cost no more than indifferent 
English ones. 


How to do it ; 


An advertisement in the Continental “DAILY MAIL” is the best } 
“medium for secyring a suitable French maid. A small { 
advertisement therein costs but a penny a word, and the § 
paper will verify references given by applicants. 


Engagement of French Servants Made Easy 


Many persons hesitate to engage French servants because they § 
have no practical means of- controlling or verifying the 
testimonials and references sent by applicants. The Con- 
tinental “ DAILY MAIL” furnishes you a means of getting 
over. this Serious -difficulty, and placing a reliable French 
servant within the reach of all who employ servants. 

Send as many penny stamps as there are°~ words to your 
advertisement, and send stamps for reply if you desire the 
paper to investigate references. furnished by applicants. 


Offices : 36 Rue du Sentier, Paris. 





WHILE ON THE CONTINENT 
ss THE PARIS “DAILY MAIL” 


will giwe you 


ALL THE NEWS A DAY IN ADVANCE 


of any other English Newspaper 


























THE 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


On Growing Old 


A UTUMN has many heralds to trumpet bravely 


its near approach, but not one who brings a 

message sO sure, so certain, so impossible to 
mistake as the first faint smell of mushrooms. I was 
walking by the river-side at the close of an oppressively 
hot July day, when like “‘ a whisper down the field ” came 
suddenly the smell of mushrooms—fresh, earthy, pleas- 
ing, yet withal sad to the nostrils, a warning and fore- 
shadowing of the death of summer. There is no other 
smell in the whole world that can in any way compare 
with it ; yet to distinguish it a man must have lived long 
in the country and have learned to love the subtle scents 
’ that mark the growth and decay of the year. City-bred 
folk might easily miss the significance of this curious yet 
indescribable incense of the fields, or might even fail to 
detect it, in the strange and unaccustomed intoxication of 
breathing fresh, pure air. But it strikes across the haze 
and heat like a flash-light, and all at once we feel the 
chill and desolation of the autumn upon us, 

How many books have been written, how many 
sermons preached, how many ballads sung upon the 
melancholy theme of old age? How many writers in the 
pages of how many magazines have not discoursed 
pleasantly enough on this same subject, treating it lightly 
or seriously according to the natural bent of their fancy, 
yet not without an uneasy consciousness that, even as 
they write, behind the chair stands waiting the companion 
by whose side they must make the end of the journey, 


And if so much has been said, why say any more? But 
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the last word has not yet been spoken, and never can be 
spoken, so long as there is youth left in the world to 
dread old age, or old age left to regret its lost youth. 

Sensible people (who are generally very tiresome 
people) often spend the best part of their youth in 
making due and solemn preparation for age—for the 
days of enforced inaction, of feebleness, and of lack of 
interest, to which they look forward with a certain dogged 
courage. Fortunately they are few in the land. For 
“to lay by against a rainy day” is one of those excellent 
pieces of advice that no one ever follows if he can possibly 
help it, men and women being, for the most part, hopeful 
creatures who are continually counting upon some fair 
wind eventually bringing their ships to shore and who 
determine to enjoy life while they can in spite of the 
jaundiced warnings of misers and misanthropes. So 
they deliberately shut their eyes to the slow on-coming of 
age, and, as the years pass by, refuse to look back lest 
they should be forced to realise how many milestones 
now lie behind them, thinking, as children do, that they 
can so cheat Time. ) 

Ever since the world began, man has, so to speak, 
ground his axe on this problem of old age. Socrates 
with his devout thanks for the strangling of the wild 
beasts, and his earnest advice to the young men to seek 
often the company and companionship of the old, that 
they may so learn the exact nature of the road by which 
they too must travel, gives us the wisest and certainly the 
most dignified counsel as to the best method of approach. 
But then, unlike death, old age is not a universal heritage, 
and it is perhaps because of its very uncertainty that age 
has always had an almost irresistible fascination for all 
save the very young. 

It is possible that, to us, old age will never come—so 
we say with a light heart as we begin the journey along 
the blossom-scented highways of a world that never 
forgets to renew its youth for every fresh wayfarer. In 
those early blossoming days all goes well with us, and we 
look with pity upon the strange figures—bent, wrinkled, 
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so unlike our own brave selves—that are marching, with 
lagging feet, into the shadows, while we laugh incredu- 
lously at the warning voices that would fain tell us: ‘ As 
thou art, so was 1; as I am, so shalt thou be.” Not for 
us the bent back, not for us the bowed head, not for us 
the slow uncertain steps; we will be wiser than all 
those who have gone before us. Sometimes a doubt 
may assail us when we read the writings that great men 
have left behind them—the noble resignation of Lucretius, 
the unbending logic of Aurelius, the practical acquiescence 
in the natural law and order of events to be found in Sir 
Thomas Browne. But we mostly shrink from a too 
personal application of the wisdom of the past, and agree 
to consider age as an enemy lying in ambush from whom 
we may yet, by a stroke of luck, be able to make good 
our escape. 

In the early half of the last century it was very much 
the fashion (and a sorry enough fashion, too !) to affect to 
treat old age as a joke. Allusions to the first grey hair 
never failed to amuse an early Victorian audience, though 
there may perhaps have been some bitterness in the 
laughter that professed to find in the padded waistcoats of 
old gentlemen and the ill-fitting wigs of old ladies a most 
excellent jest. There was a certain vulgarity in the attitude 
of mind assumed by some of the Victorian writers towards 
the old; an attitude best exemplified in Dickens, who, 
though he makes his elderly characters by turns kind- 
hearted, absurd, charitable, or vicious, will never under 
any circumstances allow them the grace of dignity. And 
yet without true dignity old age is detestable ; for dignity, 
stateliness, large-mindedness—all the grandest of the 
virtues—are just as surely its rightful prerogatives as 
beauty, energy, hope and high spirits are the birth-gifts 
of youth. 

“ The finest thing that God has made is a beautiful 
old woman,” so said a friend to me, who is not, however, 
without admiration for younger women. And I was fain 
to agree with him, for I once knew an old lady who was 
the wisest and best of her sex, as well as one of the most 
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beautiful, and to know her was in itself an education, and 
to spend any time in her mere presence a privilege. She 
came of a great race that had given its sons to the service 
of their country in many ways—as statesmen, as seamen, 
and as soldiers—and in her gracious bearing and old- 
world courtesy could be seen the best traditions of the 
past. Here was old age neither pitiable nor ridiculous, 
but beautiful and, in a measure, awe-inspiring, for though 
she had lived three and ninety years, her eye was not 
dimmed nor her back bowed : it would have been im- 
possible for the most hardy of early Victorian humorists 
to read a jest into the stately ending of so stately a life. 
To-day our attitude towards old age has greatly changed. 
We no longer pretend to treat it as a hackneyed joke, 
but instead have agreed politely to ignore it. No one 
is old, simply because they cannot afford to be. The 
kingdom has been given over to the young, and age must 
borrow youth’s clothing, if it would still hold its own in 
the council chamber or the market-place. There has been 
a world-wide revision of the old standard of moral weights 
and measures, and experience, caution, and a wide outlook 
on life have been judged to be lighter in the scales than 
vanity itself. So who can blame old age for stealing a 
mask and trotting after youth as fast as its enfeebled 
limbs will carry it ?—dancing when it would fain sit still, 
running when it should walk ; above all, listening when it 
ought to speak. There is nothing new in this implicit 
and even pathetic reliance on the untried judgment of 
youth : there is nothing new under the sun, said the 
saddest philosopher the world has ever known. Reho- 
boam, when he succeeded to the vast possessions that his 
father Solomon had bequeathed to him—to the ships of 
Tarshish with their rich cargoes of gold and silver, ivory, 
and apes and peacocks, to the spices, precious stones and 
algum trees that came from Sheba, and to the great 
throne of ivory on which Solomon had sat to deliver 
judgment—rejected the counsel of the old men and so 
brought about his own ruin. 
I wonder whether any one has ever had either the 
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honesty or the courage to chronicle the very day and hour 
when he was conscious of the first hint of the on-coming 
of old age. How does it come to us, this first autumn 
sense of sadness? Is it when first we realise that we are 
no longer in active sympathetic touch with the latest 
intellectual theories and literary fashions, and distrust the 
value of younger men’s opinions ; or is it when we speak 
confidently before a young audience and are greeted with 
respectful silence? We have been accustomed to criticism, 
to contradiction, to all the rough and tumble of friendly 
equality : in that convincing though unconvinced silence, 
bespeaking the tolerant half-pitying respect youth shows 
to age, we surely smell the first faint far-off scent of the 
mushrooms? Or perhaps it came with the first cooling 
of hot enthusiasm on the day we forgot to be angry ; 
when it did not seem worth while to fill our hearts with 
wrath (however great the wrong done to us), since nothing 
mattered any longer, because the days and months and 
years pass so quickly that forgetting grows easy. Or else, 
may be, when we cease to trouble over-much about the 
future, and instead look back upon the past and find that 
it was very good, as all the old people we have ever 
known have done before us: on that day, even if we do 
not know it, we smell the mushrooms. 

Some people, it is said, never grow old. They carry a 
young heart with them all the length of the travelling 
road, their feet never falter, nor do they ever cast regretful 
backward glances towards the hazily golden days of youth. 
But this, in very truth, is the uttermost perfection of art 
—a consummate piece of acting that deceives every one 
except the players themselves. For they know only too 
well every stone on the trodden highway, they have 
counted all the milestones, and the burden of the vanished 
years lies heavier upon the shoulders they still strive 
gallantly to keep upright, than upon the bent backs that 
claim our half-contemptuous pity. 

‘When we are old we can give happiness, but we 
may not take it.” It is this same power of creating the 
happiness of others that has given birth to the legend of 
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the young heart carried in the old body, a legend as 
fabulous as the alchemist’s elixir of youth. The so-called 
young heart is the oldest, and often the saddest heart of 
all, but it has always had the grace to remember—to store 
the vision of vanished sun-risings that it may learn to 
read some measure of hope into the daily sun-settings. 
Every seven years we are changed, as science (the only 
gospel that can now find any large following) has taught 
us, but who ever grieves over the lost atoms? So 
gradually have these subtle changes come, that we have 
been trapped unawares, and, before we know it, are on as 
easy terms of friendship with these new selves of ours as 
ever we were with the old. But there comes a day at 
last when we realise that all is not with us as it used to 
be. Time has all the while been busy taking toll from us 
at every halting-place, and, like the woman in the fairy- 
tale, we find that we have been forced to give him the 
brightness of our eyes, the blackness of our hair, and the 
whiteness of our teeth, in return for his royal permission 
to travel yet a little further along the dusty road ; it is 
this stage of the journey that has drawn from poets, in 
all times, the finest of lamentations, and from philosophers 
and preachers the chilliest of comfort. Kings’ daughters 
have sat down in the dust to bewail their lost beauty, 
brave men have turned coward in regretting their lost 
strength, and in our hearts we have wept with them, 
knowing that for us too waits this undesired, unloved, 
and unlovely companion, to sit by our side, share our 
uprisings and down-sittings, and never leave us until the 
very end. 

But is not our whole conception of old age a mistake ? 
We begin by treating it as an enemy, as something to be 
dreaded and avoided, instead of frankly recognising it as 
but a further development of the strange mental expe- 
riences that make the warp and woof of our lives. And 
this is especially true of to-day, when we are content, as it 
were, to push age into a dark cupboard and turn the key, 
as though it were something too ugly to look upon. We 
are practically all materialists, not actively scoffing at the 
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things of the spirit, but too busy with the world we know, 
to have either leisure or inclination to be even vaguely 
curious as to the world we do not know. So the visible 
decaying of the body is a haunting horror to us, for we 
can see in it nothing but unrelieved gloom and tragedy, 
We want to grasp at life with both hands, and, like the 
dog in the fable, lose the substance for the shadow, 
Rightly understood, old age is the happiest time of life, 
but we over-value youth and underrate age, and as the 
world has been making this same mistake for so many 
thousand of years, it is unlikely that it will be easily 
converted to any new way of thinking. 

We are, by nature, adaptable beings, and, when left 
alone, men soon learn to accommodate themselves to the 
slower steps and the newer, graver conditions of life. Old 
age must take a new mistress, sweet Content, in the 
place of Hope, that limber lass who used to lead us so 
wild a dance, up hill and down dale, persuading us that 
we could catch the rays of the sinking sun and mint it 
into shining guineas, and who tumbled us at last into a 
bed of nettles, just as he set, like a dying king, below the 
horizon line. It is not so with sweet Content. She will 
sit patiently by our side and never once fret to go 
a-jaunting, but will be silent with sympathy while we 
dream our dreams—those wonderful dreams of age, more 
beautiful by far than the visions of youth that are held 
in bondage by the very strength of its thews and sinews, 
She will teach us, too, many lessons if we will but listen ; 
lessons we have had no time to con in the burden and 
heat of the day, unless we are of the wise ones who let 
the world go by, and looking into their own hearts learn 
straightway the mystery of the stars, and of the darkness, 
and the night, and grow heavy with the wine of strange 
knowledge. Of these there are but few: they live 
apart in humble places and learn wisdom in unexpected 
ways—from the birds, and the beasts, and the voices of 
the winds. Old age is to them but a further step on 
the journey, for the weakening of the body is the 
strengthening of the spirit; the material world is but 
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part of a dream—sometimes a very evil dream—and 
to loosen their hold on it can bring them no sorrow. 

If happiness is the most desirable of all gifts then 
those who live far from the din of life, who have learned 
in the midst of the busiest street to be alone in a world 
of the spirit that is full of beauty and quietude, are surely 
the happiest of people. And old age, more than any 
other time of life, can best give us this happiness if we 
will but accept it. We have learned a truer sense of 
proportion than was possible in the days of hot-headed 
youth and midsummer madness, and we know that, for 
whatever Time took from us, he has given us in exchange 
something far better—for the brightness of the eyes a 
deeper knowledge of the heart; for the gaiety and glad- 
ness of youth an understanding sympathy. Old people 
are often the most delightful of companions, and the 
world has been a sadder place since we determined to 
give age the go-by, and pretend that every one is young, 
or at least merely midde-aged : we should have missed 
much in life, if there had been no old age to help us 
with its hardly won experience. 

Almost before we know it the time will come when we 
ourselves shall be counsellor instead of counselled, guide 
instead of guided. We too shall mount that wonderful 
throne (built up of years, of experience, of sorrows, of 
triumphs, may be) and take our seat there that we may 
deliver judgment, offer consolation, be at once prophet, 
priest and king. The ascent has been gradual and we 
have gone delicately ; now the kingdom is ours, and we 
may sit down and rest us for a little while. Strange 
thoughts come to us as we sit there and look back along 
the road we have travelled with tired feet. ‘ Tout com- 
prendre c’est tout pardonner,” and so the counsels of the 
old are merciful : Phryne was acquitted on the judgment 
of the old men. Like a picture the past is spread out 
before us, and it seems that we have gone back to child- 
hood, for pictures have grown very dear to us. We can 
understand now much that has often puzzled us, can 
find out the meaning of much that seemed dark to us, 
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and we feel at last a corner of the veil has been lifted 
and our dim old eyes may see clearly all that the young 
eager eyes have missed. The feebleness of our body 
no longer distresses us ; we shall soon have parted from 
it, and no one wastes time crying over worn-out 


gar ments. 
The old eternal spring once more, 
Comes back the sad eternal way. 


And we have seen many springs. But if some of the 
gladness has gone, we can still welcome the renewing of 
the earth, for we too are of the earth, and all that is hers 
is ours. We are soon to leave her, and yet we are not 
grieved, for we have come to the very gates of knowledge, 
and must press forward towards that further experience 
(the “last adventure” of Pascal), the only possible 
answer to all the impossible questions of the restless 
spirit within us that has driven us hither and thither, 
whether we would or no, along the highways of the 
world. 


Cowper and Lady Austen 


An Episode in the Poet's Life 


HE intimate friendship begun so suddenly in the 

year 1781 between the poet Cowper and Lady 
Austen, its sudden breaking off, its renewal, and 

its final extinction towards the spring of 1784, have always 
had for literary people many elements of interest. It has 
never yet been clearly ascertained how and why that close 
intimacy was severed. Hayley, Southey, and others have 
all offered differing reasons for the rupture, so complete 
and final, of the pleasant and very interesting relations 
which during the better part of three years existed between 
the poet and the fascinating woman who so suddenly 
broke in upon his quiet life at Olney and as suddenly 
vanished from the pages of his existence. That Lady 
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Austen exercised a great and unquestionable influence 
over a short period of Cowper’s career is certain. She it 
was who imposed “ The Task,” undoubtedly the most per- 
fect as it has been the most popular, of all his longer poems ; 
she suggested “ John Gilpin,” the beautiful dirge on the 
loss of the Royal George, and other pieces; she it was, who, 
during 1781, 1782 and 1783, brightened his existence, 
cheered and sharpened his faculties, and rendered the man, 
too often sunk in the gloom and terrors of a morbid and 
diseased imagination, bright, cheerful, and for the time 
even happy. It can scarcely be doubted that Cowper 
entertained, for a season at all events, towards Lady 
Austen feelings of gratitude, of admiration, probably 
even of a tenderer and more romantic nature. Their 
friendship was fora time of an extraordinarily close and 
intimate kind ; for months together they spent the greater 
part of the day in each other’s company—more usually, 
of course, with the addition of a third party—Mrs. 
Unwin ; then the intimacy broke up and was never again 
renewed. To this day, something of mystery hangs over 
the whole curious story. It may, perhaps, be not un- 
profitable to trace briefly the course of this strange 
episode in the life of the most English of all our poets, and 
to seek some explanation of the rupture of the friendship 
between William Cowper and Lady Austen. 

In 1781, Cowper, then a man of fifty years of age, had 
for some fifteen years been living with Mrs. Unwin, 
sharing with her the expense of a modest, but comfortable 
establishment. Mrs. Unwin was the widow of the Rev. 
Morley Unwin, who, finding Cowper a solitary and 
depressed being, only just recovered from severe mental 
trouble, having scarcely a friend to speak to, and living 
a life of extreme solitude and retirement, had, from sheer 
goodness of heart, taken him as an inmate into his own 
house, recommending him to the care of his wife and 
children. The friendship thus begun continued unimpaired 
to the end. Mrs. Unwin a woman of excellent parts and 
of a most sweet, tender, and kindly disposition, quickly 
assumed the care and charge of his existence and became 
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his second mother,’ his confidant and friend, cheering him 
in the hours of his depression and suggesting such 
occupations and interests as might tend to lighten and 
diversify his existence. Cowper, it is to be remembered, 
had, when the Unwins first encountered him, retired 
vanquished from the battle of existence. A scholar and 
a gentleman, nearly connected with the distinguished 
family which gave to the country a Lord Chancellor, 
Cowper had never the strength of mind and character 
to buffet successfully with the rough surges of the 
world around him. He wascalled to the Bar, but never 
practised, preferring apparently to depend upon the 
chances of some small property that might fall to him. A 
constitutional melancholy at times oppressed him so much 
as to bring him more than once to the verge of suicide, 
When he so fortunately met with the Unwins, he was 
subsisting partly on some small remnant of his patrimony, 
partly on an allowance made by his friends, which seems 
to have been continued to him throughout the remainder 
of his life, 

In 1767, Mr. Unwin having been killed by a fall from 
his horse and their two children being married, Mrs. 
Unwin removed to Olney in Bucks, where she took the 
house adjoining the vicarage. Cowper accompanied her, 
and thenceforward without a break, until Mrs. Unwin 
died in 1796, the two friends shared the same establish- 
ment. Nota breath has, of course, ever been whispered 
against Mrs. Unwin’s fair name. She was a woman of 
the most excellent goodness, of unaffected piety, but 
withal of a most happy and amiable temperament, 
pleasant-looking, well read, not disinclined to cheerful 
society, a conversationalist. She was seven years older 
than Cowper, so that when Lady Austen appears upon 
the scene, Mrs, Unwin would be fifty-seven years of age, 


' Speaking of Mrs, Unwin in a letter to Mrs. King, dated March 
12, 1790, Cowper says “ A lady . . . who has supplied to me the place 
of myown mother . . . these six and twenty years. Some sons may be 
said to have had many fathers, but a plurality of mothers is not 
common,” 
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Cowper being then fifty. The poet’s appearance, about 
this period, is described by himself in a letter written four 
years afterwards to his cousin, Lady Hesketh. ‘“‘ As for 
me,” he says, ‘“‘I am a very smart youth of my years: | 
am not indeed grown grey so much as I am grown bald. 
No matter: there was more hair in the world than ever 
had the honour to belong to me: accordingly having 
found just enough to curl a little at my ears, and to 
intermix with a little of my own, that still hangs behind, 
I appear, if you see me in an afternoon, to have a very 
decent head-dress, not easily distinguished from my 
natural growth, which being worn with a small bag, and a 
black riband about my neck, continues to me the charm 
of my youth even on the verge of age.”” And in another 
letter in 1782, he says, ‘“‘as for me, being grown rather 
plump, the ladies tell me that I am as young as ever.” 
Mrs. Unwin has been excellently well described by Lady 
Hesketh, Cowper’s cousin, who says of her : 

She is very far from grave; on the contrary she is cheerful and gay 
and laughs de bon ceur upon the smallest provocation. Amidst all the 
little puritanical words which fall from her de tems en tems, she seems to 
have by nature a great fund of gaiety—great, indeed, it must have 
been, not to have been totally overcome by the close confinement in 
which she has lived, and the anxiety she must have undergone for one 
whom she certainly loves as well as one human being can love another. 
. . » When she speaks upon grave subjects she does express, herself 
with a puritanical tone and in puritanical expressions, but on all other 
subjects she seems to have a great disposition to cheerfulness and mirth : 
and indeed, had she not, she could not have gone through all she has. 
I must say, too, that she seems to be very well read in the English 
poets, as appears by several little quotations, which she makes from time 
to time, and has a true taste for what is excellent in that way. There is 
something truly affectionate and sincere in her manner. 

Mrs. Unwin had been accustomed to live always in 
circumstances of comfort. She dressed well, as may be 
seen by the portrait of her, taken in early years, which 
accompanies Southey’s Life. In a letter to his great 
friend, her son, the Rev. William Unwin, in November 
1782, Cowper thus gives her order for a dress: ‘‘ Your 
mother wishes you to buy her twelve yards of silk for 
a gown, from five to seven shillings a yard, and half 
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ell wide, the colour, either ruby, garmet, or douée de 
Paris.” 

To this devoted pair of friends, then, living their 
quiet life in the sleepy townlet of Olney, enters Lady 
Austen in the summer of 1781. Lady Austen, whose 
maiden name was Richardson, was the widow of Sir 
Robert Austen, a Baronet, and had lived for some time 
with him in France, where he died. She had a sister, 
Mrs. Jones, the wife of a clergyman living at Clifton, a 
mile away from Olney, and was paying her a visit. The 
two ladies were shopping in Olney one day when Cowper 
seems to have set eyes upon them and to have been so 
much struck by Lady Austen’s appearance that he begged 
Mrs. Unwin, after ascertaining who they were, to ask her 
and her sister to tea. Now Cowper was an extremely shy 
and retiring person, and this step shows on his part a 
quite unusual daring. It was with some difficulty, indeed, 
that the poet braced himself to an attendance at the little 
function which he had thus suggested. ‘ Having forced 
himself,” says Hayley, “‘to engage in conversation with 
Lady Austen, he was so reanimated by her colloquial 
talents tnat he attended the ladies on their return to 
Clifton, and from that time continued to cultivate the 
regard of his new acquaintance with such assiduous atten- 
tion, that she soon received from him the familiar and 
endearing title of Sister Ann.” 

Lady Austen was undoubtedly a woman of great charm 
and beauty, and, looking at her picture, drawn by 
Romney, it is small wonder that Cowper was attracted 
instantly by her outward appearance as well as sub- 
sequently by her sense, knowledge, and charm of manner. 
Romney had evidently a subject after his own heart when 
he depicted Lady Austen in crayon in the character of 
Lavinia. The portrait shows her a beautiful woman, 
having somewhat the same shaped face and profile as 
Lady Hamilton in her younger and most attractive 
period. Well-marked eyebrows, beautiful eyes, downcast 
and fringed with dark lashes, a straight nose, and a 
sweet and expressive mouth are characteristics. Add to 
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these a wealth of hair, growing low upon the forehead, 
a shapely neck, and we have before us something of 
the outward character of Lady Austen’s charm. In 
Romney’s exquisite drawing the hair is let down and 
hangs in thick, partially curling masses on either side 
of the face; the crown of the head is surmounted by 
a little cap, and in the right hand is held negligently 
a small sheaf of corn. 

Cowper’s first reference to this meeting seems to be 
in a letter to the Rev. John Newton, with whom he 
constantly corresponded, dated July 7, 1781. He says, 
“Lady Austen, waiving all forms, has paid us the first 
visit, and not content with showing that proof of her 
respect, made handsome apologies for her intrusion. 
We returned the visit yesterday. She is a lively, agree- 
able woman; has seen much of the world and accounts 
it a great simpleton, as it is. She laughs and makes 
laugh, and keeps up a conversation without seeming to 
labour at it.” 

Lady Austen seems to have been as pleased with her 
new friends as they with her. The acquaintance ripened 
very rapidly. Cowper thus describes it to the Rev. 
William Unwin. 


She is a most agreeable woman, and has fallen in love with your 
mother and me; insomuch, that I do not know but she may settle at 
Olney. Yesterday se’nnight we all dined together in the Spinnie—a 
most delightful retirement, belonging to Mrs. Throckmorton of Weston. 
Lady Austen’s lackey, and a lad that waits on me in the garden, drove 
a wheelbarrow full of eatables and drinkables to our féte champétre. A 
board, laid over the top of the wheelbarrow, served us for a table: our 
dining-room was a root house, lined with moss and ivy. At six o’clock, 
the servants, who had dined under the great elm upon the ground, at 
a little distance, boiled the kettle, and the said wheelbarrow served us 
for a tea-table. We then took a walk into the wilderness about half a 
mile off, and were at home again a little after eight, having spent the 
day together from noon till evening without ore cross occurrence, or 
the least weariness of each other. A happiness few parties of pleasure 
can boast of. 


A month later Cowper writes to Mr. Unwin thus : 


The solitude or rather the duality of our condition at Olney seems 
drawing to a conclusion. You have not forgot, perhaps, that the 
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building we inhabit consists of two mansions, And because you have 
only seen the inside of that part of it which is in our own occupation, 
I therefore inform you that the other end of it is by far the most 
superb as well as the most commodious. Lady Austen has seen it, has 
set her heart upon it, is going to fit it up and furnish it, and if she can 
get rid of the remaining two years of the lease of her London house, 
will probably enter upon it in a twelvemonth. You will be pleased 
with this intelligence, because I have already told you, that she is a 
woman perfectly bred, sensible, and in every respect agreeable; and, 
above all, because she loves your mother dearly. 


The friendship had manifestly ripened by this time, 
and Cowper was the lady’s devoted admirer and laureate. 
It is clear that Lady Austen had her full share of that 
quality so noticeable among the ladies of that period— 
a quality marked and distinguished by the term, “ sensi- 
bility,” then and for years after so much in vogue among 
our ancestors. 

In October the intimacy which had thus sprung up was 
for a time interrupted, and Lady Austen returned to 
London. In December Cowper wrote to the lady his 
“Poetical Epistle,” in which he addresses her as ‘* Dear 
Anna.” A correspondence had been arranged and was 
proceeding at this period—-Cowper writing on behalf of 
himself and Mrs. Unwin. It is a pity that none of this 
interchange of letters seems to have been preserved. 
Cowper says of it in a letter to Mr. Unwin, “ by her 
own desire I wrote to her under the assumed relation 
of a brother, and she to me as a sister—ceu fumus in 
auras.” In this same letter, dated February 9, 1782, the 
poet describes a tiff, a fracas as he calls it, which had 
arisen suddenly between the parties. He says: 


Having had repeated occasion to observe that she (Lady Austen) 
expressed a sort of romantic idea of our merits, and built such expec- 
tation of felicity upon our friendship, as we are sure that nothing 
human could possibly answer, I wrote to remind her that we were 
mortal, to recommend it to her not to think more highly of us than 
the subject would warrant ; and intimating, that when we embellish a 
creature with colours taken from our own fancy, and so adorned, admire 
and praise it beyond its real merits, we make it an idol . . . . your 
mother heard me read the letter; she read it herself, and honoured 
it with her warm approbation, But it gave mortal offence. It received 
indeed an answer, but such a one as I could by no means reply to; 
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and thus ended (for is it impossible it should ever be renewed) a frien !- 
ship that bade fair to be lasting. . . . We have recovered from the 
concern we suffered on account of the fracas above mentioned, though 
for some days it made us unhappy. 


In this letter it is evident that Cowper thought, mani- 
festly with regret, that the affair was ended. It was not 
so. Fifteen days later, on February 24, 1782, he 
writes to Mr. Unwin that the advances which he had so 
evidently hoped for and despaired of had been made. 
“The day before yesterday,” he says, “she (Lady 
Austen) sent us by her brother-in-law, Mr. Jones, three 
pair of worked ruffles, with advice that I should soon 
receive a fourth.” I knew they were begun before we 
quarrelled. I begged Mr. Jones to tell her, when he 
wrote next, how much I thought myself obliged ; and 
gave him to understand that | should make her a very 
inadequate, though the only return in my power, by 
laying my volume? at her feet. . . . Thus stands the 
affair at present.” In Cowper’s and Mrs, Unwin’s 
opinion the next move towards a complete reconciliation 
still lay with Lady Austen. Cowper, probably under 
the influence of Mrs. Unwin, was still, apparently, in- 
clined to be cool. In a letter of March 7 he says : “ We 
are far from wishing a renewal of the connexion we have 
lately talked about. We did, indeed, find it in a certain 
way an agreeable one, while that lady continued in the 
country, yet not altogether compatible with our favourite 
plan; with that silent retirement in which we have spent 
so many years.” In the same letter Cowper speaks up 
with some spirit for the lady, concerning whom Unwin 
had been writing to him. ‘You must have seen her to 
disadvantage,” he says, “.. . if you thought she fell 
short of the description I gave of her. I still think, 
that it was not a partial one, and that it did not make 
too favourable a representation of her character.” 

By the month of June Lady Austen had appeared 
again and the little breeze had vanished. ‘ We are re- 
conciled,” says Cowper. “She (Lady Austen) seized 


1 His first volume of poems, just at this time published. 
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the first opportunity to embrace your mother with tears of 
the tenderest affection, and I of course am satisfied. 
We were all a little awkward at first, but now are as 
easy as ever. She stays at Clifton till after Christmas.” 
Thenceforward, for the better part of two years, the 
trio were to become almost inseparable. It was found 
impossible to provide accommodation for Lady Austen 
in the wing of the house they themselves occupied, as 
had been proposed, but quarters were found for her at 
the Vicarage, which stood close at hand, and there in 
the autumn of this year she established herself. During 
this summer the Ouse, which separated Olney from 
Clifton, where Lady Austen was staying with her sister, 
was in flood, and the parties had, for a brief period, some 
trouble to communicate with one another. It was at 
this time that Cowper wrote for ‘Sister Anne” some 
amusing verses on “ The Distressed Travellers.” He 
addresses her in his letters as “My dear Sister” or in 
verse “ Dear Anna.’’ During a brief illness Lady Austen 
was for some days an inmate of Mrs, Unwin’s house. 
The winter of 1782 may be looked upon as one of 
the happiest periods of Cowper’s somewhat unhappy 
life. He was at work, he was interested, fired with new 
ideas, and his days were spent in the congenial society of 
two women, for both of whom he had undoubtedly a 
great affection. Mrs. Unwin had, some time before, 
with the idea of withdrawing his mind from the melan- 
choly upon which it fed, suggested his devoting himself 
more seriously to poetry, in which he had always shown 
much skill. The volume published early in 1782 was 
the result of that suggestion. But Lady Austen’s 
society effected a still greater change. Her encourage- 
ment, her enthusiasm, her taste, and her personal charm 
made all the difference in the world to Cowper’s work. 
She dispelled his melancholy, roused him from himself, 
and put lifeand mettle, hitherto unwonted, into his mind. 
His work at this period is the best of his life. ‘“ Had 
it not been for Mrs. Unwin,” says Southey, “‘ he would 
probably never have appeared in his own person as an 
ceci—2110—October ’06 Z 
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author; had it not been for Lady Austen, he would 
never have been a popular one. The most fortunate 
incident in his literary life was that which introduced 
him to this lady.” The intimacy between the three 
became extraordinarily close. They dined together on 
alternate days, either at the Vicarage where Lady Austen 
lodged, or at Mrs. Unwin’s, and by re-opening a door 
which led from one garden into the other they had quick 
and easy means of communication and complete privacy. 
“ How different,” wrote Cowper to his friend Hill, “is 
the complexion of your evenings and mine! Yours, 
spent amid the ceaseless hum that proceeds from the 
inside of fifty noisy and busy periwigs; mine, by a 
domestic fireside, in a retreat as silent as retirement can 
make it ; where no noise is made but what we make for 
our amusement. For instance here are two rustics and 
your humble servant in company. One of the lalies has 
been playing on the harpsichord, while I, with the other, 
have been playing at battledore and shuttlecock.” One 
gathers much of the pleasure of this winter life from 
“The Task,” especially in Book IV., “The Winter 
Evening.” 

John Gilpin,” which did so much to advance Cowper’s 
popularity, was suggested to the poet by Lady Austen, 
who in her childhood had heard the outlines of a true 
but obscure episode, which Cowper’s genius made im- 
mortal. The lady’s sprightly narrative much diverted 
the poet during a time of depression, and by the next 
morning he had composed the ballad. It was printed in 
the Public Advertiser, and presently convulsed not only 
the court, but all London. “The Task,” that poem upon 
which the reputation of Cowper will always mainly rest, 
was suggested in somewhat the same manner. Lady 
Austen was fond of blank verse, and wished him to 
attempt a poem. He asked for a subject. ‘‘ Oh,” she 
replied, “‘ you can never be in want of a subject ; you 
can write upon any: write upon this Sofa.” Cowper 
laughingly took her at her ready word, and, beginning 
with the idea of a mere trifle in verse, produced a very 
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noble poem in six books— The Sofa,” ‘“ The Time- 
piece,” “ The Garden,” “ The Winter Evening,” ‘“ The 
Winter Morning Walk,” and “The Winter at Noon.” 
This typically English poem, charged with much fine 
sentiment and excellent satire, and containing striking 
pictures of English rural life, will always remain a monu- 
ment to the ready suggestion of Lady Austen and the 
genius of Cowper. The mournful and very beautiful 
dirge ‘On The Loss of the Royal George” was composed 
to fit an air, ‘‘ The March in Scipio,” which Lady Austen 
had frequently played on the harpsichord. Cowper 
looked for little success with it. Yet these stirring 
and stately lines remain to this hour among the classics of 
the English tongue. 

The friendship continued all this winter, and during 
the spring, summer and autumn of 1783. In October 
1183 Cowper writes to his friend Hill : “ I see the winter 
approaching without much concern, though a passionate 
lover of fine weather and the pleasant scenes of summer ; 
but the long evenings have their comforts too, and there 
is hardly to be found upon the Earth, I suppose, so snug 
a creature as an Englishman by his fireside in the winter. 
I mean, however, an Englishman that lives in the 
country, for in London it is not very easy to avoid 
intrusion. I have two ladies to read to, sometimes 
more, but never less. At present we are circumnavigating 
the globe, . . . I am, however, sadly at a loss for Cook’s 
Voyage. Can you send it. I shall be glad of Foster’s 
too. These together will make the winter pass merrily.” 
Lady Austen was certainly at Olney during part, if not 
the whole, of the winter of 1783-84. 

When, exactly, this curious friendship @ ¢rois came to 
an end is not clear. Probably it was in the spring of 
1784. In July of that year Cowper is found thus 
writing to Mr. Unwin: “ You are going to Bristol. A 
lady, not long since a very near neighbour, is probably 
there ; she was there very lately. If you should chance 
to fall into her company, remember, if you please, that 
we found the connexion, on some accounts an inconvenient 
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one; that we do not wish to renew it ; and conduct your- 
self accordingly. A character with which we spend all 
Our time should be made on purpose for us: too much, 
er too little of any single ingredient spoils all. In 
the instance in question, the dissimilitude was too 
great not to be felt continually, and consequently made 
our intercourse unpleasant. We have reason however to 
believe that she has given up all thoughts of a return to 
Olney.” So ended the episode ; the intimacy was never 
again tenewed. 

How the rupture came about has never yet been quite 
satisfactorily explained. One school of partisans, among 
whom was Hayley, Cowper’s first biographer, ascribes it 
to jealousy and a quarrel between the ladies. It certainly 
seems impossible that two women could thus exhibit a 
great and affectionate devotion to one man, without a 
rift in their friendship appearing sooner or later. It is 
astonishing, indeed, that an intimacy of such a nature and 
of so peculiar a closeness should have endured so long as 
it did. If there happened a quarrel between these ladies, 
it was inevitable that Cowper should take a side. Prob- 
ably some of his first ardour for Lady Austen’s society 
had a little chilled. He could never have been under 
any delusions—notwithstanding his extreme partiality for 
her—concerning his relations with that lady. He could 
never marry her, dependent as he was for his living upon 
the kindness of relations. He was bound to Mrs. Unwin 
by the closest ties of respect, affection, and gratitude. It 
was inevitable, then, that, the first flush of his tenderness 
for Lady Austen having worn off, he should take Mrs. 
Unwin’s side and adopt her views. That Cowper had at 
one time very tender feelings towards Lady Austen is, I 
think, indubitable. He was a guarded, albeit a volu- 
minous, correspondent ; yet his earlier letters plainly 
indicate that his attachment to her and his liking for her 
society were very warm and yery real. On the other 
hand it may be contended that Lady Austen herself 
began to tire of the life at Olney. Her feelings may 
have been insensibly communicated to Cowper and Mrs. 
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Unwin, and have aided towards that change of sentiment 
which took place. Southey, Cowper’s other biographer, 
puts aside any question of love or marriage between the 
parties, and takes the view indicated in a well-known 
letter written by Cowper to his cousin Lady Hesketh in 
1786—four years after the termination of the friendship. 
In that letter Cowper—in Southey’s words—indicates 
that Lady Austen “exacted attentions which it became 
inconvenient and irksome to pay.” Southey is of opinion 
that “the same causes which led to an interruption of 
her friendship with Cowper finally dissolved it.” 

On the other hand, Mr. T. Wright, the poet’s latest 
biographer, goes so far as to say that Lady Austen was 
in love with the poet, and, despite his years, would have 
married him; and that Cowper, compelled to choose 
between her and Mrs. Unwin, wrote her “a very tender 
but resolute letter, in which he explained the cir¢éum- 
stances that forced him to renounce her society,” He 
states that Lady Austen in anger burnt this letter, and 
that thenceforth there was no further communication 
between them. In after years Lady Austen is said to 
have admitted that a more admirable letter could not 
have been written. It seems to be certain that from this 
time the two never met again, and that although Lady 
Austen was at Clifton—two miles from Cowper’s resi- 
dence at Olney—in 1786 and 1787, there was no com- 
munication between her and the poet. 

The exact truth concerning the rupture can prob- 
ably never now be known. Lady Austen’s own atc- 
count has, except in some passages related by Hayley, 
never been published. No letters from her have 
survived—a thousand pities—or if they have survived 
they have never yet been brought to light. Even at 
this interval of a hundred and twenty years it would 
be deeply interesting, if such letters could be recovered, 
to trace the views of Lady Austen on this episode. 
What became of her correspondence with Cowper? Did 
he or his friends destroy her letters from the fear of 
raking up and rekindling the ashes of an expired 
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friendship? And does any correspondence with her own 
friends—her sister, Mrs. Jones, for instance—remain to 
descendants ? 

Lady Austen herself subsequently married a M. de 
Tardiff, a gentleman of France and a poet, ‘‘ who,” says 
Hayley, ‘‘has expressed in many elegant French verses 
his just and deep sense of her accomplished and endearing 
character.” She died in Paris in 1802. 


My Thoughts and my Second 
Thoughts 


(6) The Tree of Life 


E artists have taken over-much to heart 

\ \ / that old commandment about seeking after 
the Kingdom of Heaven. Verlaine told me 

that he had tried to translate “In Memoriam,” but 
could not because Tennyson was “too noble, too 
Anglais, and when he should have been broken-hearted 
had many reminiscences.” About that time I found in 
some English review an essay of his on Shakespeare. 
**] had once a fine Shakespeare,” he wrote, or some 
such words, “but I have it no longer. 1 write from 
memory.” One wondered in what vicissitude he had parted 
with it, and for how much, and an image of the man rose 
in the imagination. To be his ordinary self as much as 
possible, not a scholar or even a reader, that was certainly 
his pose; and in the lecture he gave at Oxford he 
insisted “ that the poet should hide nothing of himself,” 
though he must speak it all with “a care of that 
dignity which should manifest itself, if not in the per- 
fection of form, at all events with an invisible, insensible, 
but effectual endeavour after this lofty and severe quality, 
I was about to say this virtue.” It was this feeling for 
his own personality, his delight in singing his own life, 
even more than that life itself, which made the genera- 
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tion I belong to compare him to Villon. It was not till 
after his death that I understood the meaning his words 
should have had for me, for while he lived I was inter- 
ested in nothing but states of mind, lyrical moments, 
intellectual essences. I would not then have been as 
delighted as I am now by that banjo-player, or as shocked 
as I am now by that girl whose movements have grown 
abrupt, and whose voice has grown harsh by the neglect 
of all but external activities. I had not learned what 
sweetness, what rhythmic movement, there is in those 
who have become the joy that is themselves. Without 
knowing it I had come to care for nothing but imper- 
sonal beauty. I had set out on life with the thought of 
putting my very self into poetry, and had understood 
this as a representation of my own visions and an attempt 
to cut away the non-essential, but as I imagined the 
visions outside myself my imagination became full of 
decorative landscape and of still life. I thought of 
myself as something unmoving and silent living in the 
middle of my own mind and body, a grain of sand in 
Bloomsbury or in Connacht that Satan’s watch fiends 
cannot find. Then one day I understood quite suddenly, 
as the way is, that I was seeking something unchanging 
and unmixed and always outside myself, a Stone or an 
Elixir that was always out of reach, and that I myself 
was the fleeting thing that held out its hand. The more 
I tried to make my art deliberately beautiful, the more 
did I follow the opposite of myself, for deliberate beauty 
is like a woman always desiring man’s desire. Presently 
I found that I entere into myself and pictured myself 
and not some essence when I was not seeking beauty at 
all, but merely to lighten the mind of some burden of 
love or bitterness thrown upon it by the events of life. 
We are only permitted to desire life, and all the rest 
should be our complaints or our praise of that exacting 
mistress who can awake our lips into song with her kisses. 
But we must not give her all, we must deceive her a 
little at times, for, as Le Sage says in “The Devil on 
Two Sticks,” the false lovers who do not become 
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melancholy or jealous with honest passion have the 
happiest mistress and are rewarded the soonest and by 
the most beautiful. Our deceit will give us style, 
mastery, that dignity, that lofty and severe quality 
Verlaine spoke of. To put it otherwise, we should 
ascend out of common interests, the thoughts of the 
newspapers, of the market-place, of men of science, but 
only so far as we can carry the normal, passionate, reasoning 
self, the personality as a whole. We must find some 
place upon the Tree of Life high enough for the forked 
branches to keep it safe, and low enough to be out of the 
little wind-tossed boughs and twigs, for the Pheenix 
nest, for the passion that is exaltation and not negation 
of the will, for the wings that are always upon fire. 


(7) The Praise of Old Wives’ Tales 


An art may become impersonal because it has too much 
circumstance or too little, because the world is too little 
or too much with it, because it is too near the ground or 
too far up among the branches. I met an old man out 
fishing a year ago who said to me “ Don Quixote and 
Odysseus are always near me” ; that is true for me also, 
for even Hamlet and Lear and Cédipus are more cloudy. 
No playwright ever has made or ever will make a 
character that will follow us out of the theatre as Don 
Quixote follows us out of the book, for no playwrigit 
can be wholly episodical, and when one constructs, bring- 
ing one’s characters into complicated relations with one 
another, something impersonal : mes into the story. 
Society, fate, “‘tendency,” something not quite human 
begins to arrange the characters and to excite into action 
only so much of their humanity as they find it necessary 
to show to one another. The common heart will always 
love better the tales that have something of an old wives’ 
tale and that look upon their hero from every side as if 
he alone were wonderful, as a child does with a new 
penny. In plays of a comedy too extravagant to 
photograph life, or written in verse,the construction is of 
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a necessity woven out of naked motives and passions, but 
when an atmosphere of modern reality has to be built 
up as well, and the tendency, or fate, or society has to be 
shown as it is about ourselves the characters grow fainter 
and we have to read the book many times or see the 
play many times before we can remember them. Even 
then they are only possible in a certain drawing-room 
and among such and such people, and we must carry all 
that lumber in our heads. I thought Tolstoi’s “ War 
and Peace ’’ the greatest story I had ever read, and yet it 
has gone from me; even Lancelot, ever a shadow, is 
more visible in my memory than all its substance, 


(8) Lhe Play of Modern Manners 


Of all artistic forms that have had a large share of 
the world’s attention the worst is the play about modern 
educated people. Except where it is superficial or 
deliberately argumentative it fills one’s soul with a sense 
of commonness as with dust, It has one mortal ailment. 
It cannot become impassioned, that is to say vital, with- 
out making somebody gushing and sentimental. Educated 
and well-bred people do not wear their hearts upon their 
sleeves and they have no artistic and charming language 
except light persiflage and no powerful language at all, 
and when they are deeply moved they look silently into 
the fireplace. Again and again I have watched some play 
of this sort with growing curiosity through the opening 
scenes. The minor people argue, chaff oné another, hint 
sometimes at some deeper stream of life just as we do 
in our houses, and I am content. But all the time I 
have been wondering why the chief character, the man 
who is to bear the burden of fate, is gushing, sentimental 
and quite without ideas. Then the gteat scene comes and 
I understand that he cannot be well-bred or self-possessed 
or intellectual, for if he were he would draw a chair to 
the fire and there would be no duologue at the end of 
the third act. Ibsen understood the difficulty and made 
all his characters a little provincial that they might not 
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put each other out of countenance, and made a leading 
article sort of poetry, phrases about vine leaves and 
harps in the air it was possible to believe them using in 
their moments of excitement, and if the play needed 
more than that they could always do something stupid. 
They could go out and hoist a flag as they do at the 
end of Little Eyolf. One only understands that this 
manner, deliberately adopted one doubts not, had gone into 
his soul and filled it with dust, when one has noticed that 
he could no longer create a man of genius. The happiest 
writers are those that, knowing this form of play is slight 
and passing, keep to the surface, never showing anything 
but the arguments and the persiflage of daily observation, 
or now and then, instead of the expression of passion, a 
stage picture, a man holding a woman’s hand or sitting 
with his head in his hands in dim light by the red glow 
of a fire. It was certainly an understanding of the 
slightness of the form, of its incapacity for the expression 
of the deeper sorts of passion, that made the French 
invent the play with a thesis, for where there is a thesis 
people can grow hot in argument, almost the only kind 
of passion that displays itself in our daily life. The novel 
of contemporary educated life is upon the other hand a 
permanent form because having the power of psycho- 
logical description it can follow the thought of a man 
who is looking into the grate. 


(9) Has the Drama of Contemporary Life a Root 
of its Own ? 


In watching a play about modern educated people with 
its meagre language and its action crushed into the 
narrow limits of possibility I have found myself con- 
stantly saying : ‘“‘ Maybe it has its power to move, slight 
as that is, from being able to suggest fundamental 
contrasts and passions which romantic and poetical 
literature have shown to be beautiful.” A man facing 
his enemies alone in a quarrel over the purity of the 
water in a Norwegian Spa and using no language but 
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that of the newspapers can call up into our minds, let us 
say, the passion of Coriolanus, The lovers and fighters 
of old imaginative literature are more vivid experiences 
in the soul than anything but one’s own ruling passion 
that is itself riddled by their thought as by lightning, 
and even two dumb figures on the roads can call up all 
that glory. Put the man who has no knowledge of 
literature before a play of this kind and he will say as he 
has said in some form or other in every age at the first 
shock of naturalism, ‘‘ What has brought me out to hear 
nothing but the words we use at home when we are 
talking of the rates?” And he will prefer to it any 
play where there is visible beauty or mirth, where life is 
exciting, at high tide as it were. It is not his fault that 
he will prefer in all likelihood a worse play although its 
kind may be greater, for we have been following the lure 
of science for generations and forgotten him and his. I 
come always back to this thought. There is something 
of an old wives’ tale in fine literature. The makers of 
it are like an old peasant telling stories of the great 
famine or the hangings of ’98 or his own memories, He 
has felt something in the depth of his mind and he wants 
to make it as visible and powerful to our senses as 
possible. He will use the most extravagant words or 
illustrations, if they suit his purpose. Or he will invent 
a wild parable and the more his mind is on fire or the 
more creative it is the less will he look at the outer 
world or value it for its own sake. It gives him 
metaphors and examples and that is all. He is even a 
little scornful of it, for it seems to him while the fit is 
on that the fire has gone out of it and left it but white 
ashes. I cannot explain it, but I am certain that every 
high thing was invented in this way, between sleeping 
and waking, as it were, and tnat peering and peeping 
persons are but hawkers of stolen goods. How else 
could their noses have grown so ravenous or their eyes 
so sharp? 
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(10) Why the Blind Man was made a Poet 


A description in the Iliad or the Odyssey, unlike one 
in the Aineid or in most modern writers, is the swift and 
natural observation of a man as he is shaped by life. It 
is a refinement of the primary hungers and has the least 
possible of what is merely scholarly or exceptional. It is, 
above all, never too observant, too professional, and when 
the book is closed we have had our energies enriched, for 
we have been in the mid-current. We have never seen 
anything Odysseus could not have seen while his thought 
was of the Cyclops, or Achilles when Briseis moved him 
to desire. In the art of the greatest periods there is 
something careless and sudden in all habitual moods 
though not in their expression, because these moods 
are a conflagration of all the energies of active life. In 
primitive times the blind man became a poet as he 
becomes a fiddier in our villages, because he had to be 
driven out of activities all his nature cried for, before he 
could be contented with the praise of life. And often 
it is Villon or Verlaine with impediments plain to all, who 
sings of life with the ancient simplicity. Poets of coming 
days when once more it will be possible to write as in the 
great epochs will recognise that their sacrifice shall be to 
refuse what blindness and evil name, or imprisonment at 
the outsetting, denied to men who missed thereby the 
sting of a deliberate refusal. The poets of the ages of 
silver need no refusal of life, the dome of many-coloured 
glass is already shattered while they live. They look at 
life deliberately and as if from beyond life, and the greatest 
of them need suffer nothing but the sadness that the 
saints have known. This is their aim, and their tempta- 
tion is not a passionate activity, but the approval of their 
fellows, which comes to them in full abundance only when 
they delight in the general thoughts that hold together a 
cultivated middle-class, where the irresponsibilities of 
position and poverty are lacking; the things that are 
more excellent among educated men who have political 
preoccupations, Augustus Cesar’s affability, all that 
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impersonal fecundity which muddies the intellectual pas- 
sions. Ben Jonson says in the Poetaster, that even the best 
of men without Promethean fire is but a hollow statue, and 
a studious man will commonly forget after some forty 
winters that of a certainty Promethean fire will burn 
somebody’s fingers. It may happen that poets will be 
made more often by their sins than by their virtues, for 
general praise is unlucky, as the villages know, and not 
merely as I imagine—for I am superstitious about these 
things—because the praise of all but an equal enslaves 
and adds a pound to the ball at the ankle with every 
compliment. 

All energy that comes from the whole man is as irregular 
as the lightning, for the communicable and forecastable 
and discoverable is a part only, a hungry chicken under the 
breast of the pelican, and the test of poetry is not in 
reason but in a delight not different from the delight that 
comes to a man at the first coming of love into the sae I 
knew an old man who had spent his whole life cutting hazel 
and privet from the paths, and in some seventy years he 
had observed little but had many imaginations. He had 
never seen like a naturalist, never seen things as they are, 
for his habitual mood had been that of a man stirred in 
his affairs ; and Shakespeare, Tintoretto, though the times 
were running out when Tintoretto painted, nearly all the 
great men of the renaissance, looked at the world with 
eyes like his. Their minds were never quiescent, never 
as it were in a mood for scientific observation, always an 
exaltation, never—to use known words—founded upon an 
elimination of the personal factor ; and their attention and 
the attention of those they worked for dwelt constantly 
with what is present to the mind in exaltation. I am 
too modern fully to enjoy Tintoretto’s creation of The 
Milky Way, 1 cannot fix my thoughts upon that glowing 
and palpitating flesh intently enough to forget, as I can 
the make-believe of a fairy tale, that heavy drapery 
hanging from a cloud, though I find my pleasure in King 
Lear heightened by the make-believe that comes upon it 
all when the fool says: ‘“‘This prophecy Merlin shall 
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make, for I live before his time : ”—and I always find it 
quite natural, so little does logic in the mere circumstance 
matter in the finest art, that Richard’s and Richmond’s 
tents should be side by side. I saw with delight the 
“Knight of the Burning Pestle” when Mr. Carr revived 
it, and found it none the worse because the apprentice 
acted a whole play upon the spur of the moment and 
without committing a line to heart. When Ben Jonson’s 
‘‘Epicoene” rammed a century of laughter intothetwo hours’ 
traffic, I foundwith amazement that almost every journalist 
had put logic on the seat, where our lady imagination 
should pronounce that unjust and favouring sentence 
her woman’s heart is ever plotting, and had felt bound to 
cherish none but reasonable sympathies and to resent 
the baiting of that grotesque old man. I have been 
looking over a book of engravings made in the eighteenth 
century from those wall-pictures of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii that were, it seems, the work of journeymen 
copying from finer paintings, for the composition is always 
too good for the execution. I find in great numbers an 
indifference to obvious logic, to all that the eye sees at 
common moments. Perseus shows Andromeda the death 
she lived by in a pool, and though the lovers are care- 
fully drawn the reflection is upside down that we may see 
it the better. There is hardly an old master who has 
not made known to us in some like way how little he 
cares for what every fool can see and every knave can 
praise. The men who imagined the arts were not less 
superstitious in religion, understanding the spiritual re- 
lations, but not the mechanical, and finding nothing that 
need strain the throat in those gnats the floods of Noah 
and Deucalion, and in Joshua’s moon at Ascalon. 
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IV—Their Makers 


URING the six centuries of Saxon dominion great 
lL) changes, inaugurated by the destruction of 
towns, took place in the domestic habits of the 
English. The interests of the new settlers being chiefly 
in agriculture, even craftsmen such as the shoe-wrights 
(who, as shown in my first paper, were the makers of 
leather vessels) worked in the fields during the spring and 
summer. Leather and wooden vessels could be made 
under such conditions in the homes of individual workers ; 
but pottery and glass, even ofa primitive character, would 
doubtless require a greater degree of systematic co-oper- 
ation, and as time went on the making of such wares 
declined. 

As towns were rebuilt and skilled workers became 
concentrated in them, the crafts would tend to become 
more subdivided, and it is probable that before the 
Norman Conquest the shoe-wright had ceased to make so 
many different kinds of leather wares as are indicated in a 
passage of Archbishop #élfric’s Colloquy.* But even as 
late as 1272, the organisation of the London shoe-makers 
—the Cordwainers Company—included several other 
industries connected with leather. This is shown by a 
set of ordinances made in that year which exists at the 
Guildhall, and is the earliest known document of that 
Company.’ It is in Latin and is rather obscurely worded 
but was evidently intended to define the rights and regula- 
tions of the different leather-workers mentioned in it, and 
their relation to one another. 

Early in the fourteenth century each of the chief 
leather-working crafts had a guild of its own and one of 
these was the fraternity of Bottle-makers, or, as they were 
then called, Botellars. A mass of interesting detail 
relating to the ancient industries of the City exists in the 

1 Quoted in Article I., May 1906, 
2“ Liber Horn.” fol. 339b. 
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Guildhall, and repeated searches there led me to a series 
of manuscripts relating to their guild, which was the 
organisation of the makers of leather drinking-vessels, 
The earliest of these documents, containing their Ordi- 
nances made in the fourteenth century, I am able, by 
permission of the Court of Common Council, to give in 
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facsimile. In London it seems that the making of these 
vessels had been important enongh to be organised from 
very early times, the document averring in 1373 that 
‘the mystery had been well and in order made from the 
time whereof memory does not run to the contrary”; 
and though this was a stock phrase, it indicates that the 
fraternity had been long in existence. 

The Ordinances are the earliest record of the bottle- 
makers as a community, and set forth in Latin how their 
honest men appeared before the Court of Aldermen and 
presented a Bill, which is given in the French language, 
and requests that certain stringent regulations for the 
conduct of their industry shall be enforced. The con- 
cluding paragraph in Latin states that the request was 
granted, and that the Court decided in addition that 
every bottle-maker should put his mark on the vessels he 
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made so that they might be identified, The wording of 
this passage, “‘ botellis et aliis vasis de corio,” is important, 
as it shows that the bottle-makers made various kinds of 
leather vessels, and I have found plenty. of confirmation 
of this in other documents, at the Record Office and else- 
where, in which pots and bougets of leather were bought 
of these craftsmen or taken to them to be repaired. 

The “ Botillars” fraternity is again mentioned in the 
Guildhall records a few years later, when William Karlille 
and Thomas Tyrold were sworn as masters, and the same 
two craftsmen represented it in 1378 at a trial which is 
recorded in a Latin document.? It appears that an over- 
seer of the Cordwainers brought before the Mayor and 
Aldermen forty-seven tanned hides taken from Nicholas 
Burle, a tanner, all of which were raw and false and 
forfeitable, which Nicholas averred that he bought the 
hides at the town of Rothwell and brought them to 
London to sell to saddlers, girdlers, bottle-makers, and 
other mysteries, for which they might very well serve. 
But the Cordwainers said that they were altogether false 
and fit for no trade, and asked that they should be 
forfeited. And the said Nicholas put himself as to the 
same on the oath of the girdlers, “ botelmakeres,”’ tanners, 
curriers, and cordwainers, and the overseer did the same. 
The verdict was against the hides and they were forfeited 
to the Commonalty.* 

Up till the end of the fifteenth century there is evidence 
that the leather vessel makers’ craft was important and 
flourishing. Direct evidence of their use before the 
fifteenth century is not very abundant, but this partly 
arises from their very commonness. Bottles as a rule 
being of leather, the material was nearly always taken for 
granted. Their makers are always spoken of as botillers 
or bottie-makers, never as leather bottle-makers, and it is 
only by casual references that they are proved to be such. 
They are more easily identified in later times when bottles 


1 Letter Book H., fol. 61. 
2 Letter Book H., fol. 88. 
1 A translation appears in Riley, 1868, p. 420, 
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of other kinds had become more numerous and materials 
are more often specified. 

As in the course of time mechanical ingenuity grew, 
and a greater knowledge of the industrial work of other 
lands, bottles of metal came into use and pots of tin and 
pewter were more common. This had important effects 
on the makers of more archaic vessels of horn and leather, 
and even as early as the end of the fifteenth century these 
effects had become marked, as is shown by another docu- 














ment at the Guildhall, dated March 5, 1476. It is therein 
stated that the two crafts of horners and “ bottilmakers ” 
had been so distressed and impoverished that they were no 
longer able to bear the expense of two separate organisa- 
tions. For this reason and also because divers members 
of the craft of horners practised also the “fete” of 
bottle-making, they prayed the Court of Aldermen to 
grant and establish that thenceforth the persons of both 
the crafts might be as brethren and join together in all 
things concerning the regulation of the two industries, 
as well as in all matters relating to their responsibilities 
towards the City or the king. The document is in English 
and is entered in one of the paper volumes, called at the 
Guildhall “ Journals,” but it is also engrossed on parch- 
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ment in one of the Letter Books,! with a statement at 
the beginning in Latin that the petition had been delivered 
and another at the end also in Latin to record that it had 
been granted. 

This document completely explains the causes of the 
connection between the Horners’ and the Bottlemakers’ 
Guilds, a union which, though suggested by the fact 
that the shield of the Horners’ Company still bears three 
leather bottles sable (their arms being argent, on a 
chevron sable, three bugle-horns stringed of the first, 
between as many leather bottles of the second) has not 
hitherto been demonstrated. A passage in Stowe in his 
1633 edition says they were “two distinct Companies 
combined in one,” but that is all. No trace of the union 
occurs in the existing records of the Worshipful Company 
of Horners, or in the small history of the Horners’ Com- 
pany by Mr. W. H. Compton. Mr. W.C. Hazlitt, in 
his book on the London Livery Companies, says : 

Although the armorial bearings of the Horners explicitly testify to 
the amalgamation with them of the at least equally ancient Gild of 
Bottlers, the latter are not freely recognised as connected with them. 


But, whether or not, such was unquestionably the fact long prier to 
the charter of 1638. 


As the only evidence on the interesting problem this 
document is of considerable importance. 

Though the amalgamation of the two companies enabled 
them to hold their own for a considerable time, the drift 
of events was too much for them. Their wares were 
evidently being superseded, for in 1562, less than a 
century after the union, poverty had again overtaken 
them and they were appealing to the Court of Aldermen 
for relief from the pressure of taxes. One of the volumes 
of MSS. at the Guildhall, called “ Repertories,” contains 
the following entry written on October 8 in the fourth 
year of Elizabeth : 


Itm the peticon of the Bottle makers & Horners red & the con- 
tents of the same plainly declaring their small niiber and tho pou’ty y* 





1 Letter Book L., fol. 116. 
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they nowe be of, charetably consjderid by the Court it was graunted & 
agreed by the same y* they from hensfurth shall be considerid & esid 
of the taxe and charge that they & their predecessors haue hereto- 
fore vsually byn chargid with’ll, bothe in the niber of men to be sette 
furthe & furnished for the quenes Mat'* s’uice & also in the cOdn pay- 
métes loones & other chargs hereafter to be taxed and apointed to be 
made & borne for the cO6n affaires of the Cite by the oe of the 
same. 


So far there is nothing to show that the Bottlemakers 
and Horners, were not equally unfortunate, but two years 
later a document occurs among the records which proves 
that the former craft was decaying the more rapidly of 
the two, 

It seems that the Horners had become desirous of 
shaking off the connection with the Bottlemen, and the 
reasons they give show a bad state of things among the 
latter. The manuscript, dated November 14 in the sixth 
year of Elizabeth (1564), is as follows : 

Item after the readynge of the supplica’con of the companye of the 
Hornegs that they myght clerely be Severyd & dyschargid from the 
companye of the bottelmakers & remayne & be sole companye of 
themselfes. Yt was agreyd that forasmuche as the nomber of those 
p’sons, that usyd of late to make bottells and were of late yeres unytd 
unto them the said Horners are nowe by deathe & otherwyse sore 
wastyd & decayed y* yf they the said Horners can espye eny honest 
p’sons beyng forreyns skilfull in the makynge of bottells w°4 wylbe 
contentyd to be free of their said company y' they shalbe favorably 
recyvyd into y® said fredome in their said company to the intente to 
augment & increase the same, 


While it is certain from these documents that there 
must have been a great decline in the leather vessel 
industry, there is such constant evidence of the use of 
these vessels throughout the seventeenth century that a 
collapse so complete before the end of the sixteenth seems 
surprising. But it should be noted that there were other 
organisations which contained makers of leather pots and 
bottles. In the year 1517 the London Company of 
Pouch-makers combined with the Leather-sellers and in 
the Ordinances which authorised this. combination the 


1 Repertory 15, fol. 129b. 
2 Ibid. fol. 393. 
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Pouch-makers aré shown to have had power of search, not 
only over the 


belowes, lanternes, sconces, all maner baggys, powches, malys, bowgetted 
bowe cases, cloth sakkes, barehides for covering of chariettes, 


but also over 
bottelles, pottes, standardes, gardeviaunces, covered & made of leather, 
wheresoever such may be found. 

This would not necessarily have meant that the Pouth- 
makers actually made bottles and jacks, but a seventeénth- 
century volume of Ordinances in the tecords of the 
Leathersellers’ Company, after reciting the list of warés 
just quoted as having been made by the Pouch-makers at 
the time of the union in the reign of Henry VIII., goes 
on to say: 


The said last Fellowship [the Leathersellets] do now most use & 
exercise making of coaches, carroches, waggons, litters, trunks, buckets, 
bottles; bags, hawkeshoods, jesses, & the like. 

It is therefore evident that thé decay of the Bottle- 
makers as an exclusive craft did not itecessarily mé4h that 


the industry was betomihg extinct, as it was being 
practised by miembers of other compaties. This 
probably explains the fact that the Court of Aldetmen 
thought there might be persoits who wete foreigners 
(that is, not free of their company) who were skilful in 
making bottles, and could be induced to joih the Horners. 
It is fistiéver certain that the craft had greatly déclinéd 
and in York also, the only other place at which there 
seems to have béen a guild of Bottlemakers, the same 
tendency is only too apparerit during the same century. 

Bottles seerh to have been in ancietit tithes, as they are 
still, the most ntimerous kitid of leather vessels and pave 
to the industry the tame it bore for cerituries, The 
earliest mention of the craft that I aim acquaihted with is 
the entry in the Freemen’s Roll of York in 1341, of 
Hetiricus de Lyncoln, a8 a “ botolet,” atid the next in 
1334, when Adam de Schadwell was admitted as a 
“ bottler.” 

Earlier instances of bottelers occtit iti old records, btit 
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as they are generally taken to have been butlers, I do not 
claim them as bottlemakers, though I have no doubt that 
is what they often were. In this Roll the word occurs 
in the sense of bottlemaker down to the reign of 
Edward IV., when it is used to describe the occupation of 
William Myn, who is in a later entry described as a 
‘“bottelmaker.” The last of these craftsmen to be 
admitted to the freedom was in 1588, and the last 
mention of them in the Roll is 1605. 

In London they continued tc decline in numbers, and 
in the ninth year of Elizabeth the Horners petitioned to 
have the name of the company altered and all trace of the 
Bottlemakers eliminated, giving as their reason : 


that all the p’sons of the sayde fellowshippe that were skylled in bottel- 
makinge & were wont to use & exercyse the same arte are nowe utterly 
decayed and deade, savinge onely one. 


No further record seems to exist of the London Bottle- 
makers — though the company under its new name 
has had a continuous existence down to the present 
day—either at the Guildhall or in the custody of 
the Horners’ Company. In the coats of arms of the 
London companies, the three sable bottles remain 
on their shield ; in R. Wallis’s “ London Armoury,” 
1677, the arms are said to be those of the “ Bottle- 
makers and Horners”; and in Seale’s map of Middle- 
sex, about 1750, they are spoken of as “ Horners and 
Bottlemen.” 

In the London Gazette in 1711 is a Customs Notice 
which mentions Bottlemakers in a list of “ Sadlers, 
Trunk-makers,” etc., who would be likely to possess 
stocks of leather, on which material a new duty had been 
laid, and this is the last trace of the industry as a separate 
trade that I have found. 

Probably the latest mention of the making of leather 
bottles is contained in “ A Tour in the Midland Counties 
of England,” performed in the summer of 1772, which 
says: ‘“‘ Northamptonshire has a manufacture of shoes, 
boots, leathern bottles, etc.”” This article was contributed 
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by Thomas De Quincey’s father to the GenTLEMAN’S 
Macazinez in 1774, vol. xliv. p. 412. 

In the few places in which he existed, the wares of the 
botteller would naturally be bought from the maker 
himself. The Englishman of the Middle Ages strove 
always to buy his goods at first hand. As a rule when 
the place of their purchase is recorded, medizval leather 
vessels are found to have been bought in London. A 
fifteenth-century Prior of Worcester, in a diary pre- 
served in Worcester Cathedral, notes the buying of two 
bottles of leather in London ; and the fact that he and 
the Bursar of Winchester College found it worth while 
to buy bottles and pots of leather in London, points, as 
do many other indications, to the industry being to a 
great extent centralised in the metropolis. In spite of 
the flourishing industry at York in the fifteenth century 
the monks of Durham paid in 1495 “‘ pro decem amphoris 
corriis empt apud Lundon et pro cariagio 85.” Their 
account-rolls for 1397 contain an item of 35. 3d. paid for 
leathern stoups to Jacobus Boteler, whose name shows 
that he had probably made them, but usually, when 
leather vessels were bought in the provinces, they came 
from the stores of general dealers. 

They were often purchased at fairs. Winchester College 
in 1570 gave 85. for three jacks at Magdalen Fair, and 
Lord North of Kirtling bought “a Jacke, six pails and a 
kettle at Sturbridg Faier.” Till after 1600 no such 
vessels seem to have been bought of cordwainers, but in 
the latter half of the same century and the whole of the 
eighteenth century the manuscripts of the Cordwainers’ 
Company of Oxford, now in private possession, show that 
the black jacks belonging to the fraternity were purchased 
from or were presented by people whose names also occur 
as members; moreover, that members were paid for 
repairing the jacks, and that when, at the end of the 
eighteenth century, they were all sold, the purchasers of 
them were members too. This makes it seem probable 
that the black jacks of those times were made by cord- 

1 Surtees Soc., vol. 103, p. 653. 
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wainers. At the beginnin of the nineteenth century 
jacks were still in use at Winchester College ; these had 
been made by the College shoemaker. 


Idleness 


M cat, as soon as I sit down to write one of these 


papers, mounts the table and curls himself up 

in front of me, for no other purpose that I can 
imagine, than to act, or to doze, an example to me. The 
ant, the bee, the beaver, are but animals chosen by the 
malice of the moralist who gloats over other men hard at 
work; they don’t obtrude themselves. My cat on the 
other hand plants himself under my nose, and shows me 
how to go to sleep, deliberately : indeed, he is the last 
animal to be urge’d by those blind forces which govern 
the uniform motions of ants and bees; I can foretell 
none of his actions or states, but this of sleeping while I 
work. He has succeeded in making me put questions to 
myself. Why do I write this essay? I lift the cat to go 
through the form of answering him. “It is vanity, greed 
and idleness brings me to this table, especially the last. 
‘Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do.’” 
He only, I think, regards me as a most disagreeable man, 
not for shouting truth at him, but for disturbing his 
repose ; and so goes to sleep again on the hard oak table 
with its thin covering of green baize. 

This idleness is a great force. It makes me didactic, 
and exhort every one to work; it has turn’d me into a 
politician. I have become a party in the State; neithera 
Free Trader nor a Fair Trader, but a No Trader. I 
should like the opinion of the City to become a secondary 
matter; I persuade Englishmen not to become Jews with 
an aversion to digging, nor Phoenician carriers for all the 
world. I long to see them making trees grow, and wheat 
for their own loaves, and coats for their own backs. I 
intend though to offer Mr. Chamberlain an alliance with 
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myself, If he'll find land for everybody who wants it, 
my party will go with him against the cheap and hasty 5 
he may tax what he likes. But alas! I shall find him 
as inarticulate as my cat; he doesn’t know how great a 
ory as Iam ; and I shall relapse into delicious lassitude. 

o! he'll never give me office and create me Duke of 
a ; plain honest Mr. Do-Nothing is to be my 
title. 

Idleness is delightful : let alone the spectator’s pleasure 
at watching men at work and play, content and discon- 
tent, swearing, laughing, mounting, falling, dealing with 
iron in an iron manner, or falling into ladies’ laps ; that 
watching for which most men would rightly have the 
spectator hang’d ; beside, I say, this pleasure that idleness 
gives, it drives the idler, tired of his idleness, to the very 
task he likes best. Any unprofitable work will do; he 
may carve cherry-stones, or, if he has a modern mind, 
edit Phineas Fletcher, or go a-fishing; and leave off 
when he is tire’d. It is true that, as Lord Chesterfield 
wrote, “‘the ignorant and weak only are idle.”” But so 
many men are ignorant and weak. And what would 
some great mechanical engineer of the present day, some 
successful extractor of iron from poor magnetic ore, some 
exact navigator of the air, what would he say about the 
man who pass’d a great part of his life in editing Lord 
Chesterfield? He might call him an idle man, engage’d 
in doing something of no moment to his time, or a 
minister to idle tastes. Mr. Editor then no doubt would 
curse the invention of motor-buses, the increase of iron, 
and the wearisome amelioration of balloons to no good 
purpose, Idle tasks all ! 

Let them both sit in the sun and laugh at their old 
doings: they won’t be much greater fools, much more 
weak, much more ignorant. When night comes on, 
they need not trouble themselves to wonder at the Milky 
Way ; for have they not each ten thousand Milky Ways 
in one little finger ? As they rise from the sunny bank 
they take their constellations with them, and clothe’d in 
pyjamas by attentive Jennies, ‘‘sleep very sound.” If 
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they are reproach’d for their singularity let them answer 
that Nature does nothing in vain, that here they are, like 
my cat, to be a dumb sermon to a too busy age; and, 
after that, they’ll set themselves to work again. 

See too how this delicious idleness is the mother of 
invention and imagination. Who but Watt dozing over 
the boiling kettle made a steam-engine? Even | have put 
wet sand in a jar, and the jar on a hot stove for the pur- 
pose of drying the sand for my birds, and I have so 
created on that sand the ring-craters, with a central 
volcano, only to be found elsewhere on that maker of 
madmen, call’d the Moon ; yet all the time my miniature 
mountains were being made I was sound asleep, happier 
even than when I awoke to my great invention, and the 
chilly atmosphere of domestic criticism. 

I had written so far when my old neighbour came in, 
to whom I read what I had written. ‘This is all mid- 
summer madness,” said he ; “I wonder that you can get 
people to listen to such folly. I know that you'd like to 
write well. Work hard, and you may do so.” “ But,” I 
objected, “I’m too old for hard work: I can but write 
for five minutes and then I want my sleep, or my smoke 
or my lazy saunter.” ‘Well then !”’ said he, ‘‘ consider 
y’self a constitutional failure.” ‘I am that,” said I, 
“‘with just sufficient strength to recommend idleness,” 
‘Then you’re more consistent,” said he, “ than that false 
Epicurean, Lucretius. His teaching tended to idleness, 
But what was his practice? Was it not to pass sleepless 
nights searching for the right word for convincing his 
Memmius? You are more consistent ; but he was the 
great man you will never be.” ‘Can any of you by 
taking thought add one cubit to his stature?” answer’d 
I. ‘And besides, was not Lucretius suspected of being 
a little more mad than the rest of us? Moreover, he 
damn’d ambition, and had that most foolish of ambitions, 
a desire to edit, so to speak, the world, which does not 
lend itself easily to such treatment. I say, let us amuse 
ourselves with little bits of it, those parts that come 
nearest us.” ‘‘ Would you rule out the sublime then ?” 
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*““By no means; but I certainly find Lucretius, for 
instance, more successful when he is describing the evo- 
lutions of an army, as seen both near, and afar from a 
height, than when he is setting forth a manifestly absurd 
genesis of things.” | 
“Well, well! But to hark back to my old argument. 
I believe you would write well. And how can you do 
that without diligence? You cannot make a fine work 
of art because a woman is in love with you, or you with 
her, or because the sun shines or an army triumphs. You 
must have a strong will and perseverance to build a work 
upon such foundations. Who have been persevering, if 
not Homer, Virgil, Scott, Voltaire, Moliére, Montaigne, 
‘of literary men?” ‘ My dear boy,” replied I, though my 
neighbour is twelve years older than I, “ what you say has 
some truth in it; but only some.’”? Take Homer for 
example. There may have been seven of him: but 
suppose him one. I’m sure he was not so industrious as 
Hall Caine. And yet I believe his output to be better, con- 
sidering the time in which he live’d. Let us call him thena 
comparatively idle man. Virgil produce’d less than Homer, 
and didn’t quite finish his great task. Not more than an 
hour a day could have been occupied by him in poetry. I 
suppose I must make you a present of Scott, Voltaire and 
Moliére, with whom we must bracket Shakspere; but 
these two last are high gods, managers as well as writers, 
and actors thrown into the bargain. In fact, all the folk 
you bring forward are high gods in their several spheres, 
I'll take Montaigne for my protector, because he says 
that idleness it was that drove him to write essays. And 
so I come back to what I was writing when you came in. 
Not that I object altogether to perseverance. Who can? 
Was it not lack of perseverance that lately lost us the 
battles of Colenso and Spion Kop? But for literary 
purposes I’d have perseverance diluted in a vast volume 
of idleness. Just now you gave me a list of distinguisht 
literary men; and we saw that when some of them were 
not contributing to a moderate total of achievement, they 
might be describe’d as idle. One can hardly imagine 
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Horace, Catullus, Propertius, Tibullus as very industrious 
men. Even England has bred some lazy men in its 
time. There was Thomson who with hands in pockets 
took bites from the warm peaches on the wall. Would 
you not have cried, ‘O Jemmy Thomson, Jemmy 
Thomson, O,’ had he done it in your garden?” “No! 
1 should have turn’d him out of it neck and crop.” 
“Well! it’s a good job that he’s dead then. But was 
not Dr. Johnson a lazy old man ? Who now would dare 
to write such perfunctory Lives of the Poets as he did? 
I shouldn’t call Coleridge energetic. And if these men 
are not classics, they ate at least English classics, which 
for Englishmen is one grade better, because they are 
nearer and more familiar. I have read or heard that that 
most delightful of real classics, La Fontaine, was a very 
lazy man. Shall I go on?” 

“Oh no! you'd talk all through the evening, and not 
change my opinion a whit, because these lazy men who 
make pretty things are very few, while the lazy who don’t 
make anything pretty are many and _—t Look 
now at that little garden of yours ; it is but 4 little one, 
and should be neat and pretty. But is it not an eye- 
sore?” 

“You meah as compare’d with yours. I don’t deny 
a certain beauty to y* ranks of twenty-pound ey 
not to y™ French beans, nor to the cleanliness of y* 
paths. But I think my slovenliness would bring pleasure 
to some as it does to me. My very weeds bring me 
pleasure. See! henbane and nightshade, pimpernel and 
dop’s miercury. What delightful names! Arid the 
plants are not bad to look at. Then you may see above 
then lavénder and rue, ahd parsley, good for crowns or 
eels, You won’t take the trouble to look for triteleia 
and ivy-leave’d cyclamen, which I wish had English 
Hames. If yot beat me in cabbages my Michaelmas 
daisies are larger than yours. And ate not ty beet 
latget ahd redder than yours? There’s a solid lus¢ioiis 
triumph for you. What shall we say then? That 
laziness wins the day sometimes ?” 
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‘‘ You are topsy-turvy in everything; you’d be the 
lord of destruction, a very Satan, had you but the power, 
How can a weed be better than a weed, however fine a 
name it may have? And the word weed means to men 
an herb which is noxious from its uselessness, or from 
some more active viciousness. See what y" system has 
brought you to. You praise the idle and vicious even in 
plants. I believe you’d praise arsenic if it had been called 
man-bane.” 

‘Come now,” said I, “don’t go away in a huff. I'll 
confess that 1 am but a man of words ; and you confute 
me with a fine garden and a well-arrange’d library ” (my 
neighbour is a hbrarian with a distaste for reading) ‘‘ out 
of which you gain am honourable livelihood. And words 
are so common that he who thinks of nothing else must 
make them a little nonsensical amd, as you say, topsy- 
turvical, to attract attention. Evem the Spectator, that 
repository of quiet words, is full of nonsense and oddity. 
And if there had been no Addisons and Shaksperes, and 
thousands of small fry like myself, where would y* present 
livelihood have been? Come, come! we are all members 
of ome body, and should be vastly bore’d if we were all 
as wise and orderly as you. If there were no books, no 
men of fancy and imagination, you’d have nothing to 
grumble at; and you can only snatch joy where sorrow 
is. Shall we goin?” 

And so we did; and found that the cat had dis- 
appeared because there was no one to look at his mute 
sermon. 


Canonbury House, Islington 


a ‘HE outside of the old tower at Canonbury is, we 
understand, shortly to undergo renovation. In 
places the pointing of the brickwork needs 

attention, and if the process of re-pointing is carried 

out thoroughly it will be necessary to remove the 
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ivy which now almost completely covers two sides of the 
tower. The interior, and above all the beautiful carved 
oak rooms, will not be injured in any way. 

Canonbury Tower, with its attached plaster-fronted 
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gables, is only a small portion of the huge mansion which 
once covered a considerable space of ground. Of this 
mansion some other parts still remain hard by, but 
detached from the tower. The original house of the 
manor of Canonbury, an appanage of St. Bartholomew’s 
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since the eleventh century, dated only from 1362 when 
it was erected as a country house for the prior and canons 





of St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield. Of this house nothing 
now remains above ground, though it is possible that 
excavations might show traces not only of buildings but 
also of the extensive underground water conduits which, 
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as we know, existed as far back as 1433 and led away to 
the parent house at Smithfield. At that date an annuity 
of 6s. 8d. was paid to the priory for free use of the 
aqueduct of which the head was in the precincts of Canon- 
bury. Inagrant of Henry VIII. (1544) mention is also 
made of “the water from the conduit head of St. Bar- 
tholomew within the manor of Canonbury in Middlesex, 
as enjoyed by Prior Bolton and his predecessors.” On 
these waterworks the usual marvellous fable of under- 
ground passages to Smithfield has been founded. 

It is to Prior Bolton, the last prior but one at Smith- 
field that we owe the tower itself and the shell of the 
gable-ended buildings which are tacked on to it. Bolton 
held office from 1509 to 1§32 and entirely rebuilt Canon- 
bury House. At the Dissolution the prior who actually 
surrendered was Fuller. Canonbury then became the 
spoil of Cromwell Lord Privy Seal, and after his “ head- 
ing” an annuity of £20 from the Manor was granted to 
Anne of Cleves. In 1547 Edward VI. granted the manor 
to John Dudley, Earl of Warwick. Two years later 
Warwick mortgaged it to John Yorke, Citizen and 
Merchant Taylor, for 41160. Canonbury was then 
redeemed, and in 1551 conveyed back to the King, who 
regranted it to Warwick, by that time Duke of Northum- 
berland. Bolton’s rebus the “‘ bolt and tun” used to be 
seen carved in stone on more than one place, and it is-a 
tradition that a stone bearing date 1362 was also there, 
but these carvings have now been removed. Later the 
mansion and estate were purchased by John Spencer, 
Sheriff of London, 1583-4, and Lord Mayor, 1594-5. 
Spencer was a “clothworker” and traded most success- 
fully with Tripoli: He was Knighted during his 
Mayoralty. A man of great wealth for those days— 
he left £800,c00—it is not surprising that he was 
known as “Rich” Spencer. At first Spencer did not 
reside in Canonbury House. He had bought it in 8570 
from. Thomas Lord Wentworth, but leased it to one 
William Rickthorne, who died there in 1582. Then 
Sir Arthur Atye, the Public Orator of Oxford University, 
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lived there till at least 1592, and it was not until 1599 
that Spencer took up his abode in his now grandly 
decorated mansion. He already possessed a stately city 
dwelling, Crosby House, 

The tower is about sixty feet high and seventeen feet 
square. It contains several floors, but the rooms, some 





twenty in number, are poor. The staircase however is 
large, filling the major part of the tower, and by no means 
uninteresting as apiece of domestic work. On the wall at 
the very top are two inscriptions painted. One purports to 
be a list of the Kings of England in Latin from William I. 
to Charles I., but several kings are omitted. The 
inscription was intended to be split up into some kind 
of metre and the divisions are marked by red lines. 
The ends of two lines are now illegible and one word 
in the middle of the last line has been hacked out, 
E ... 0 remains. Lewis reads this as F... ., but 
both e and o are unmistakeable. Why Edward L., IIL, 
IV., V. and Henry IV., V., VI. should have been left out 
is not easily to be understood. Beneath it at about a 
foot distance can clearly be read : 


Mors tua, mors Christi, Fraus Mundi, Gloria Caeli, 
Et dolor Inferni, sint meditanda tibi. 


ccci—2110—October ’06 2B 
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Béyond mentibning that one door near the top of the 
tdwer is old, hitiges and all, and that the windows (inser- 
tiohs sifité Spétcet’s time) are of some atitiquity; Z:2., 
with the original leading and glass, of this part of Canoh- 
buty hotise there is no mote to say; as the ceéllats teveal 
nothing: But when we coine to the gdble-ended aniiex 
matters are very different. Within one gable we find two 
of the most beautifully carved and panelled oak chambers 
in London. There might well have been three, but un- 
fortunately the lining of the lowest room is reported to 
have been removed. In a smaller room at one side also 
rétiain a few panels and a rather well ornamented 
récess, how converted into a bookshelf. Curiously enough 
there is not oné single sctap of decoration on any of the 
ceilings : this is all the more odd as in other houses near 
the towét, which are parts of the old Canonbury House, 
céilings of an ornate nature, good fiteplacés and hand- 
s6imely carved stair balusters and posts are in evidence. 
The two carved rooms in the gable are on the fitst and 
séeofid floors; One above the other and each about twenty 
feet squaré. Of these the upper room is the most hand- 
some, The illustration shows about half of it. .In the 
main it is now just as it was left by Sir John Spericer. 
The fireplace is flanked by two flat-fluted columns above 
the caps of which for some reas6n the plinths ate divided 
and othamented in a differerit pattetn in pairs with trusses 
chatged with grotesque busts. In the middle of the 
cornice ate the arms of Spencer—Argent, two bats 
gemelles between three eagles displayed sable. The 
corlice between the fireplace plinths has a floral pattern 
of nondescript fruit and flowers, boldly carved with at 
ofié erid a crescent over a bunch of grapes, and at the 
Other a crescent over a strawberry. The remainder of the 
cornice Has a pattern of alternately inverted double 
scallop shells joined by conventional foliage scrolls. This 
is cohtintfed round the room, a panel between every pair of 
trusses except in two divisions in ome corner. In each of 
these two divisions we find Spencer’s coat armour twice 
repeated with a central device of a crest possibly his. 
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This crest is apparently an eagle with wings displayed 
standing ona mount. Probably these two panels originally 
belonged to some other room and have at some time been 
substituted for panels uniform with the remainder. The two 
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Oak-panelled room on first floor 


figures in heavy triple frames above the fireplace represent 
Faith and Hope. On the bracket beneath them in small 
letters may be read “ Fides via Deus meta” and “ Spes 
certa supra.” The lettering of these two inscriptions has 
been somewhat damaged and not so very long ago, to judge 
by the appearance of the wood. The door which leads 
on to the tower staircase is deeply recessed and heavily 
panelled. From the depth of the recess we can gauge 
the thickness of the tower wall. Above the entrance a 
by no means bad piece of pierced work is placed as a 
pediment, but this has unfortunately been injured. The 
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party wall pierced by a door is only panelling, and by 
that door is reached the small and partly panelled room 
where the decorated recess previously mentioned may be 
seen. The panelling of the entire room may be gathered 
from the sketch. | 

The room below of which the fireplace is the most 
striking feature is not in so perfect a state nor is it so 
ornate. Its general decoration will be easily seen from the 
illustration. One or two points may be noted. The 
carved stone or marble fireplace has unfortunately been 
badly cracked and, still more unfortunately, black-leaded. 
The quaint introduction of an inverted bellows in the 
centre truss carved immediately above the marble is un- 
usual. There is nothing heraldic in this room and, as will 
be seen, the panelling throughout is of a far plainer 
character than in the other chamber. The building in 
which these rooms are situated has remarkably thin 
walls ; they are hardly more than a brick thick. Externally 
they are coated with plaster, but we are inclined to hazard 
a suggestion that beneath that plaster, wooden framing 
would be found. It is, we imagine, a half timber and 
plaster building coated over. 

The memories connected with Canonbury House 
are many and varied. It was thence that Elizabeth 
Spencer eloped with the young Lord Compton, being 
carried off—if tradition is to be believed—concealed in a 
large baker’s-basket. Chamberlain, the gossiping letter- 
writer, under date January 31, 1598—9, announces that “ it 
is given out the Lord Compton shall marry our Sir John 
Spencer’s daughter of London on these conditions that 
he give £10,000 redy money with her and redeeme his 
land that lieth in morgage for £18,000.” But Sir John 
objected for some reason, and alleged a pre-contract to 
the son of Sir Arthur Henningham. Lord Compton 
managed to get the old gentleman committed to the 
Fleet, but he was soon released. Subsequently Sir John 
ill-used his daughter and went even so far as to beat her. 
Friends intervening, the young lady was sequestrated to 
one Barker a proctor and afterwards sent to be under the 
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care of Sir Henry Billingsleye (Lord Mayor 1596). In 
the upshot the young couple were married and the father 
remained stony-hearted. On May 27, 1601, Chamberlain 
announces that a son and heir was born. How Queen 
Elizabeth managed to trick the irate parent into for- 
giving his daughter and son-in-law, and adopting their 
heir,’ is well known. Sir John died March 3, 1609, 
and his widow on the 27th of the same month. By 
his death Lord Compton suceeeded to the whole of 
his vast wealth, including Canonbury. Raised to an 
Karldom (Northampton) in 1618, another step in the 
peerage came to the family later, and Canonbury is still 
the property of the Marquis. For a time the old house 
was the family residence ‘near town, but presently it was 
abandoned and let to tenants. Lord Keeper Coventry 
dwelt there in 1685. Some time between 1700 and 
1720 the old place became a lodging-house, and this 
state of things continued throughout the remaining years 
of the eighteenth century. In 1780 it was specially 
advertised as a suitable place for invalids, and—perhaps 
because it was quiet—it had already become the resort of 
literary people. Sam Humphreys died there, Ephraim 
Chambers of the first Encyclopedia resided there for a 
time, and Onslow, the Speaker, was wont to take up 
his quarters in Canonbury House now and again. Wood- 
fall the printer had rooms there. Deputy Harrison, the 
printer of the London Gazette, and Robert Horsfield, the 
publisher, lodged there. But its chief literary associa- 
tions are connected with John Newbery and Goldsmith. 
Newbery took aroom in Canonbury House prior to 1762. 
At the end of that year Goldsmith removed to Islington 
where he lodged with a Mrs. S. Fleming a relative of John 
Newbery. For his board and rent Newbery was re- 
sponsible, paying Goldsmith’s bills quarterly. In these 
lodgings Goldsmith remained till September 1764, except 
fora short break during the first three months of that 
year. Newbery died in St. Paul’s Church-yard in 1767, in 
which year Goldsmith for the first time rented a room 
in Canonbury Tower, but it was only for a very brief 
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space. As the Good Natured Man was offered to 
Drury Lane and declined, afterwards offered to Colman at 
Covent Garden during the latter part of that year and 
accepted for production at Christmas, it is reasonable to 
suppose that Galdsmith may have worked on it at Cgnop- 
bury. The actual production of the play took place qn 
January 29, 1768. This appears to be the connection of 
Goldsmith with the Tower as far as can he ascertained. 
The quaint tale of an alleged plot to kidnap Sir John 
Spencer is well known and need not be detailed ; nor is 
there any occasion to narrate at length the various events 
which brought this ¢ivic magnate into collision with 
government on the question of the liberties of the City 
Corporatian. It should perhaps be noted that the talented 
but ill-fated Christopher Smart is stated to have been a 
frequent guest there of the kindly old publisher John 
Newbery. By a vulgar error John Newbery is often 
credited with being the publisher of “ The Vicar of Wake- 
field.” That immortal work was published by Francis 
Newbery, not the sop Francis, hut the nephew of John. 


Romantic Landscape 


The Dream Dreamed 
(Morning Twilight) 


H ERE, when the Earth knows nought of Moon or 
Sun, 
The shadowless trysting-hour of Night and 
Day, 
The hour of passionate dreaming, ane by one 
Proud colours come and drive the Dream away. 


(O dear the Dream hetween the Sun and Moon! 
We say farewell to Day without a sigh. 

Lo Day and Night are one, the Dream their boop, 
—And after dreaming it is good to die.) 
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The Dream Found True 
(Evening Twilight) 


ERE, when the Earth knows nought of Sun or 
H Moon, 
The shadowless trysting-hour of Day and 
Night, 
The hour of delicate dreaming, oversoon 
Indifferent darkness drowns the Dream’s delight. 


(O dear the Dream between the Moon and Sun ! 
We say farewell to Death and turn to take 
The hands of Life. Lo Life and Death are one 
—And after sleeping it is well to wake.) 
A. G. 


Retrospective Review 
W. Alleys “ Poor Man’s Library.” 


IIrwxouveciov. The Poore mans Librarie. 
Rapsodie G. A. Bishop of Exceter vpon the 
first eptstle of saint Peter, red publiquely in 
the Cathedrall church of saint Paule, within 
the Citye of London, 1560. .. Here are 
adioyned at the end of euery special treatie, 
certaine fruitful annotacions which may pro- 
perly be called Miscellanea, bicause they do 
entreate of diuerse and sundry matters marked 
with the nombre and figures of Augrime. 
F. Daye, London, 1565. 
Ever since I first heard of the “ Poor Man’s Library ” 
I had been curious to know what could be contained in a 
work whose title was so oddly suggestive of cheap modern 
series of reprints. It seemed strange that it should be 
ignored by historians of sixteenth-century literature, for 
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surely apart from any merit in the book itself, the very 
idea should give the author some title to remembrance. 
Now, however, that I have had an opportunity of reading 
it, or at least looking it through, I confess that the neglect 
with which it has been treated seems less surprising. It 
is very large, a folio volume in two parts, and save to 
those who are interested in the byways of sixteenth- 
century thought, much of it is very dull. Nevertheless, 
it contains, as must nearly any work of its size written at 
a period more tolerant of digression than the present, 
something to repay the gleaner. 

William Alley, the author, a native of Great Wycombe ! 
in Bucks, was born about 1510, and was educated at 
Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, becoming a B.A. in 
1533. He subsequently migrated to Oxford, where it 
seems probable that he took the M.A. degree. He had 
a benefice, but it does not appear where it was situated. 
He was all his life a staunch Protestant? and, as the 
antiquary John Vowell or Hooker tells us in his 
‘Catalogue of the Bishops of Exeter,” he was obliged 
during Mary’s reign to remain in hiding : 

He travelled from place to place, in the North countrie, where he 
was not knowne; and sometimes by practising of phisick, and some- 
times by teaching of scholers, he picked out a poore living for himselfe 
and his wife, and so continued, being not knowne to have beene a 
preest, during all Q. Maries time. 

By Queen Elizabeth, however, he was regarded with 
favour * and early in her reign he was appointed divinity 
reader at St. Paul’s. At the beginning of 1559 he obtained 
the penitentiaryship with the prebend of St. Pancras in 

1 Wood, Athen. Oxon., ed. Bliss, i. 376. The Chipping Wycombe of 
the “ Dictionary of National Biography ” is the same place. 

* In the Letters and Papers of Hen. VIII., vol. xiv. (1), No. 840, under 
date of April 1539, “Sir Aley” is mentioned as one of twenty-four 
men of Wicombe who had complained against the Bishop of Lincoln 
for not praying for the King or against the Pope. “Sir” was a usual 
title of those in priest’s orders. 

3 The writer of his life in the “ Dictionary of National Biography ” 
states that “‘ out of the great respect she had for Alley,” the queen sent 
him yearly a silver cup for a new year’s gift. But such gifts were 
almost obligatory and were sent to nearly all the high officials. Besides, 
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that church,! and on April 2, 1560, he preached at Court, 
his discourse being characteristically levelled against im- 
morality, blasphemy, dice-playing, and drunkenness,? 

At this time he was Bishop-Elect of Exeter, the royal 
assent to the election being given on June 8. Hooker 
says much in his praise as a Bishop and records to his 
credit that he did not by any means neglect his former 
studies in divinity and in the tongues—as seems vaguely 
to have been expected of one who had come to high pre- 
ferment—* but ‘spent his time very godlie and vertuous.’ 
He had a library “well replenished with all the best sort 
of writers” and was very liberal in allowing the use of his 
books to every good scholar and student, ‘‘ whose com- 
pany and conference he did most desire and imbrace.” 
Hooker’s character of him is worth giving in full. 


He seemed to.the first apparance to be a rough and qn austere man, 
but in verie truth a verie courteons,® gentle, and an affable man; at 
his table full of honest speeches, joined with learning and pleasantnesse, 
according to the time, place, and compagnie ; ; at* his exercises, which 
for the most part was at howles verie merrie and pleasant ; void of all 
sadnesse which might abate the benefit of recreation; loth to offend, 
readie to forgive, void of malice, full of love, bountiful in hospitalite, 
liberall to the poore and a succourer of the needie, faithfull to his 
freend and courteous to all men; a hater of covetoysness, and an 
enimie to all evill and wicked men, and lived an honest, a godlie and 
vertuous life (sig. I2-K1). 

Indeed his only fault was that he was somewhat 
credulous and of a hasty belief, “which he did often- 
times mislike and blame in himselfe.” He died on 
April15, 1570. Apart from the ‘ Poor Man’s Library” 
Alley wrote little. He revised the book of Deuteronomy 
for the Bishops’ Bible, and left in MS. a Hebrew grammar 
on which he had spent much labour. 


did not Alley present her in return with {10 in angels “in a blew silk 
purse”? (Nichols, Progresses of Q. Eliz., i. 110), a gift which can have 
been of little, if any, less value than her own? 

1 Wood, Athen. Oxon., ed Bliss, i. 377. 

$ Nichols, Progresses of Q. Ekiz., 1823, i i. 83. 

: Misprinted *€ couetous.’ 

4I follow the emendation of the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
gtaphy.” The original has “ companie. All his exercises . . .” 
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To turn now to the book itself, which, as I have said, 
is a thick folio in two parts: it opens, as usual, with a 
group of commendatory verses, all of which are in Latin, 
headed by one written by the author himself on the arms 
of Francis Russell, second earl of Bedford (1527 ?-1 585), 
to whom the book is dedicated. The rest, in commen- 
dation of the author and his work, are by John Cook, 
master of St. Paul’s School ; John Bullinghami afterwards 
bishop of Gloucester ; Thomas Hatcher, the antiquary 
and friend of John Stow, and others, and demand no 
further notice. 

In intention the work is, as the title-page explains, a 
commentary on the first epistle to St. Feter, but it is not 
the text itself which give it a claim to notice, but the 
‘fruitful annotations properly called ‘Miscellanea,” which 
follow every section and form by far the greater part of 
the book. For example, the dedication, which extends 
to but three pages, is followed by twenty-six pages of 
notes, and even the title has some three pages of commen- 
tary allotted to it. The subjects dealt with are very 
various, for example the word “ Gethicall,” derived from 
the barbarous “ Getae,” St. Paul’s Church, Plato, Cassio- 
dorus, Judas Macchabeus, whether the Apocrypha is 
canonical, Athens, Saint Augustine, the allegorical mean- 
ing of the story of Cain and Abel, etc. etc. But unfor- 
tunately Alley is as a rule too businesslike in his anno- 
tations to afford us many of those comments on things i in 
general which so often in books of his time delight a 
modern reader, and which would now be worth more to 
us than all the sound learning which these notes contain. 
Almost all he tells us we either know already or could 
learn better and more quickly from modern books of 
reference. 

The dedication contains little of interest, save the 
explanation that the work is made up of Alley’s prelec- 
tions and readings at St. Paul’s, but in an epistle to “ the 
gentle and godly affected reader”’ the author explains the 
plan of his work. He acknowledges that the greater part 
of it is a mere compilation, but there is, he maintains, no 
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harm, but rather merit, in gathering together the best 
things of others and making them readily accessible. He 
cites the examples of many who have done so, Ennius, 
Virgil, Plautus, Terence, besides Hilary of Poitiers and 
other Fathers of the Church. He lays claim to no literary 
skill. The reader must not look “for an exquisite 
method, for the flourishing flowers of Demosthenes nor 
the eloquent style of Cicero.” He explains his idea in 
calling it ‘‘ The Poor Man’s Library.” 

Here I have collected and couched the same [material] together in 
this one little opuscle & small worke, whiche also may save him [i.e., 
the reader] from disbursing of some parte of his money, in deare 
biyng other great workes. 

If Alley had only been as lavish of his observations 
on contemporary matters as he was on those of ancient 
times, his name would probably be well known to-day, but 
his references to them are few and asa rule of little interest. 
For example, having described at considerable length the 
seven wonders of the ancient world, he enters a protest 
against the rage for building; especially does it seem 
wrong to him to spend excessive sums on the construction 
of magnificent churches when there are so many poor on 
whom the money might be bestowed. There have indeed 
been divine warnings against such profuse expenditure : 

For (I pray you) what other cause is ther why that temples builded 
more curiously and sumptuously then is convenient to Christian modesty 
are touched and destroyed so many times with so often lightnings ? 1 

As we should expect, the material of the notes is as a 
general rule borrowed either from the classics or from the 
Fathers, but occasionally the author appears to have 
drawn on more modern sources. He has, for example, 
a Jong and curious note on elephants and their habits, a 
subject which seems to have little relation to the first 
epistle to S. Peter, and though most of it is taken from 
Pliny or from Aristotle, and contains nothing that would 

1 That Alley does not refer to the destruction by lightning of St. 
Paul’s steeple on June 4, 1561, though he mentions earlier fires, 
seems to indicate that the work was prepared for press some years 
before it was printed—or perhaps that it was printed as actually read 


in 1560. 
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be unfamiliar to readers of Elizabethan literature, there 
is one touch which he must, I think, have borrowed from 
some traveller to Eastern countries, for it has about it an 
air of truth and experience : elephants, he says, are used 
for riding, but 
they grow to the hight of sixtene handfulle:, therfore they whiche are 
not wonte to go up upon them are affected with lothsomnes even as 
they whiche be not accustomed to arrive in the seas. 

Alley inveighs in the true manner of the serious divine 
against frivolous literature. He cites with approval an 
anecdote of Gerson, Chancellor of the University of 
Paris, who said of Jean de Meung’s “ Romaunt of the 
Rose” that if he possessed the only copy in the world, 
and were offered 500 crowns for it, he would rather burn 
the book than that anything so pernicious should be 
circulated. Indeed, unless he were well assured that Jean 
de Meung was thoroughly contrite for having written it, 
he would no more pray for him than he would for Judas 
Iscariot. 

A little later we have a lengthy discussion about the 
serpent which tempted Eve. Was it “a very true ser- 
pent, or els some phantasticall shewe in the likenes of a 
serpent ?”” How came it to speak, and why was Eve 
neither frightened nor astonished at hearing it? Why 
was it a serpent rather than any other beast which was 
chosen to tempt her? All these questions are discussed 
with a minuteness and an abundance of reference to 
authorities which show how much they exercised the minds 
of that and earlier times. Alley does not, however, 
altogether approve of the discussion of such points. He 
says : 

Beda writeth that the serpent had, before God cursed him, the face 
of a virgin. Luther sayth that he went upright as a Cocke: but to 
dispute aboute this maketh not so greatly to edifye. 

The question of ghosts seems to have interested Alley, 
who deals with them at some length, and we learn that in 
his opinion the only orthodox view was that it was im- 
possible for the souls of the dead to return, or to hold 
any communication with the living, and that hence aix 
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apparitions, whatever form they may take, are the work 
of evil spirits. 

Later we have a description of Egypt and its croco- 
diles. The old proverb of “ crocodile’s teats” is, of 
course, referred to, and so is the idea that in Egypt 
dogs never stop at a river to drink, but satisfy their 
thirst while running, for fear of the crocodiles, a story 
which comes from Aelian, and which is often alluded to. 


In the second part of the work, perhaps the most 
interesting thing is a passage of some hundred and fifty 
lines from an otherwise unknown morality play of the 
name of Aegio. Unfortunately, it seems to have been 
ohé of the dullest of all the moralities, and the portion 
here printed was probably the dullest part of this; for 
it is a dispute between two persons of the names of 
Phronimos and Larymos, on the doctrine of fate and freé- 
will; A very short extract will suffice: Larymos speaks : 


None of you all can destinie denie, 

For all thinges do chaunce by mere necessitie, 
And that will I prove by sufficient authoritie, 
Both of Astronomie, and also divinitie. 

And first to begin with Gods owne booke : 
God doth al thinges foresee and forelooke. 
And that thing which he doth once foresee, 
Must needes be so, and can none otherwise be. 
Man is also ruled by the constellation 

Of the bodies above after Ptolemies relation, 
Of Lucanus also this is the sentence : 

That man is ruled by destenies violence. 
Praceps agit omnia fatum . . 


atid soon. Phronimos replies : 

The wicked doctrine of fatall necessitie 

I will prove to be a detestable heresie, 
and does so at great length, arguing that if there were 
no free-will there could be no sin: 


And by the doctrine of the Stoikes necessitie 
God to him selfe should be cleane contrarie, 

For if he bid us to do good, & enforce us to do il, 
Who then his cOmaiidements is able to fulfil ? 


All the old stock arguments are brought out, but we 
need not liriger over them. 
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The only other sections which I catt notice are a long 
account of Mahomet and his religion and a curious dis- 
cussion of whethet it is allowable for children to marry 
without the consent of their parents. Alley gives the 
arguments on both sides at considerable length; finally 
deciding that the consent of the parents is indispensable. 

Though it has been possible to find but little worth 
quoting in this large folio, it should not be thought that 
it contains nothing worth reading. Indeed, for any one 
who cares to picture to himself the intellectual life of the 
time, the strange mixture of medieval natural history, 
medizval theology, with the new knowledge of travellers 
who had visited distant lands and the new imaginings of 
those before whom was opening an undiscovered world of 
thought, the book will always have an interest. In the 
vast number of subjects with which it deals, in the absolute 
deference of its writer to the authority of those who had 
written before hii, with at the same time the hazy half- 
realised suspicion which haunted Alley, as it haunted all 
men of his time, that perhaps that authority was not quite 
unshakeable, it brings before us, iti a way which few books 
can equal, a true image of the studies and the thoughts 
of a learned and pious Englishman in the early days of 
Queen Elizabeth. 


Correspondence 


The Ancient C ustomary Privileges of Farm Labourers : 
As they Continued in Use till Sixty Years Ago 


Mr. Ursan,—Some months since a book was published 
with the striking title of “The Hungry Forties” in 
which the sufferings of country workers some sixty yeats 
ago were set forth in strong terms. I have ho wish to 
coftibat the statemetits of its authoréss; butt as a man 
reared among farm labouters; born iti the early “ Thirties,” 
dnd thetéfore old enotgh to be obstrvant at the petiod 
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named, I find it difficult to reconcile the strong, vigorous, 
and generally cheery people who were the friends and 
companions of my boyhood with the idea of semi-starva- 
tion, and all that semi-starvation implies. It seems to me 
that the dwellers in towns may have been induced to think 
the lot of the farm labourer harder than it really was, 
partly by not bearing in mind that his nominal low wage 
did not represent his income, since that wage was in- 
creased in the busier seasons, and notably through the 
harvest month, when it was doubled ; and partly through 
not being aware that ancient custom entitled him to cer- 
tain privileges which distinctly added to his material well- 
being. In that rupture of the old kindly feeling between 
farmer and labourer which was a consequence of the agri- 
cultural strikes of the early ‘‘ Seventies ” these privileges to 
a great extent disappeared. Probably there was a tendency 
for them to fall into disuse in some districts even before 
that rupture. hey may now be considered as. things of 
the past; and it is from their antiquarian interest that I 
propose to place them on record. 

In some of their details these customs may have differed 
in different districts, and I can only speak positively of 
them as they existed in my own; but as the farm on which 
I was reared lay in the very heart of the Midlands, where 
the counties of Warwick, Worcester, and Gloucester 
meet—parts of the land occupied by my father lying in 
all those shires—it may be assumed that the customs in 
force there were fairly typical. Both my parents were 
natives of the parish in which I was myself born, and both 
came of farming folk there; so that they were well 
acquainted with the traditionary usages of the neighbour- 
hood. I may add that both were most scrupulous in the 
observance of them. 

The shepherds, carters, and cowmen were looked upon 
as superior labourers, and were paid two shillings per 
week more than other men. As their duties in attending 
their animals required that they should be on the farm on 
Sunday morning, it was customary for them to come to 
the farmhouse when their work was done, generally about 
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g o'clock, where a breakfast of meat, bread, cheese, and 
beer, was provided for them. They had again to be with 
their animals towards evening, and after doing so each 
was entitled to his pint mug of ale or cider; but not toa 
Sunday evening meal. 

During the lambing season it was usual for the shep- 
herd to have bed and board at the farmhouse, in addition 
to his ordinary wages. In the evening, before the family 
went to bed, the kitchen hearth was so arranged that he 
could easily get a fire by which to sit in case any ewe 
should require watching during the night, and a mug of 
ale was set ready for his refreshment after his midnight 
visit to the yeaning-yard. ‘These were the lambing-time 
customs at lone farms; where the shepherd’s cottage was 
near his sheep he sometimes received in lieu of his month’s 
board its value in money. But in any case the shepherd 
was entitled to share in a feast of pancakes when the first 
lamb was dropped. 

At shearing-time the shepherd and his helper expected 
to be entertained, and that with better than common fare, 
at his master’s table. He also looked for a liberal supply 
of ale, and that none of the smallest, whilst at work. 
Formerly, too, the shearer was considered to have a right 
to wind the blades of his shears with wool each evening 
before leaving work, and to claim the wool so used as his 
perquisite ; but this last privilege was already nearly 
obsolete in the “ Forties,” 

In harvest it was the shepherd who usually built the 
tricks and thatched them. For such of this last work as 
remained to be done after the high wages of the harvest 
month had ceased he was supposed to receive extra pay 
—perhaps a shilling for each rick of ordinary size. When, 
as would frequently happen on a large farm, a sheep had 
to be killed, it was the shepherd who acted as butcher, 
and he claimed the head and pluck as his perquisite. 

A comfortable privilege enjoyed by the carters and 
their ploughboys was a breakfast of hot bread-and-milk 
throughout the winter months. Well do 1 remember at 
my own early home, the array of squat tin cans, each 
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holding somewhat more than a pint, and filled with bread 
cut into dice, which the maids ranged along the back- 
kitchen dresser last thing at night. They also set by the 
hearth a large brass kettle filled with milk. The head 
carter was expected to come soon after four in the morn- 
ing to feed the horses, and he lighted a fire. Later came 
the under-carter and ploughboys. By-and-by the milk 
boiled, and was poured into the cans, and men and boys 
sat round the blaze and ate their breakfast, before 
“shutting out ” and going afield at seven. 

A “plough-bottle,” holding three pints of beer, went 
with each team, to wash down such bread-and-cheese as 
was carried afield for lunch. The teams “ shut off” and 
came home at 3 P.M., when men and boys were entitled 
to more beer with their dinners. 

The ordinary labourer’s privilege with regard to drink 
was by custom a gallon of beer or cider daily through the 
summer months, and a quart through the winter. 

The hedger, whose regular winter work was cutting 
hedges and faggoting the wood, had the perquisite of 
carrying home a burden of wood the size of which was 
limited only by the strength of his back and the distance 
he had to walk. Sometimes, however, this right was 
commuted by the master sending to the hedger’s cottage 
a number of faggots corresponding with the days he had 
been at work. This saved the labourer’s back, but at 
some cost in the quantity and quality of his fuel. 

The farm labourer’s holidays, those on which he was 
supposed to receive a full day’s pay without doing a full 
day’s work were two only, Christmas Day and Good 
Friday. On Christmas Day those who had the care of 
animals had food and drink as on Sundays; and at this 
season all the men expected to receive from their masters 
such an allowance of beef as would furnish a full meal 
for them and their families. The boys had smaller 
portions. 

On Good Friday all came as usual in the morning, 
and worked till service time ; they then went to Church ; 
with the result that the men’s side in the Village 
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Church was far fuller on that morning than on any 
other throughout the year. Sometimes a can of rice- 
milk was served to each before going, but not always. 
After service their time was their own. 

The only other religious festival to which the farm 
labourer could look forward as bringing benefit to himself 
was Shrove Tuesday. On that day there was a great 
frying of pancakes in all the farmhouses, beginning in the 
early morning and going on till well past noon. Of the 
cakes so fried every man was by custom entitled to four, 
and every boy to two. And these pancakes were no mere 
trifle, The copper frying-pan of those days, with its 
long handle, was a giant compared with its degenerate 
name-sake of modern times; and the cakes produced 
might be some fifteen inches in diameter and one-fourth 
of an inch thick. The old story of the ploughman who 
after eating his four, suggested that the mistress might 
as well have fried a few more and enabled them to make 
a meal, was looked upon as an excellent joke. 

But there were other good days in the husbandman’s 
calendar. That harvest home, with its plentiful boiled 
beef arid plum-pudding was one of them, even the towns- 
man scarcely needs to be reminded. But, as I remember 
the customs still in use in the ‘* Hungry Forties,” harvest 
home did not merely mean the festive supper of which all 
who had in any way helped in the harvest field or rick- 
yard claimed a right to partake. There was beside a full 
oven (the big bread oven) of plum-puddings provided, 
and portions were sent to the labourers’ wives and other 
neighbours. 

The old custom of “dieting the harvest-men” as it 
was called, was fast dying out at the time of which I am 
speaking. On some few neighbouring farms it might 
still be kept up, but not upon my father’s within my 
memory. Yet it must have been continued almost to 
the time of my birth, from the way in which I have 
heard my parents speak of it asa recent thing. Whilst 
it prevailed, a dinner was daily cooked for all the harvest- 
folk throughout the harvest month—Sundays included. 
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On Sundays all came to the farmhouse after Morning 
Service at the Church, and sat down to the same table as 
.the farmer and his family. I have heard my mother say 
that the dinners which she provided on these Sunday 
occasions were always the same—a boiled leg of mutton, 
preceded, after the country fashion of those days, by suet 
puddings with plums, 

In wheat-planting time a lunch of bread-and-cheese 
with beer or cider was provided for all who worked in 
the wheat-field, whether actually engaged in planting or 
not. 

In winter when dung was being carted upon the land 
—an operation which is always if possible done in frosty 
weather—it was the custom to send to the people so 
employed a can of warm cider or beer—the former by 
choice—at 11 4.M. The can would be large enough to 
afford a couple of half-pint cups toeach man. Swimming 
in it would be certain “ roasted crabs,” that is, hunches of 
toasted bread ; which would be eagerly fished out. 

One more of these pleasant old usages should be 
mentioned. Any work which could be construed into 
having been done for the mistress was allowed to have 
entitled the doer to a meal in the house. Such jobs as 
gathering apples for store, stacking firewood or coal, 
digging in the garden, and the like, came under this head, 
and always found ready hands to do them. 

The above were some of the kindly rural customs 
which in the course of the last sixty years have almost 
wholly passed away. That some notice of them should 
find place in the GentLeMan’s Macazine is desirable, 
for probably the next generation of country folk may be 
as ignorant that they have ever existed as are the ordinary 
town-dwellers of the present day. 

F. Scar.etr Porrer. 


An Unpublished Letter of Charles Lamb 


Mr. Ursan,—Although unpublished letters of Charles 
Lamb not infrequently find their way into the London 
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sale-rooms, those written during the last year of his'life 
are rarely to be met with. Possessing as they do, a 
peculiar and pathetic interest, the following delightfully 
characteristic one, which belongs to that period, will 
doubtless be welcomed by all lovers of him whose name 
“ hallows any page ” in which it appears. 

It is undated, but must clearly have been written after 
the publication of Tom Hood’s novel “Tylney Hall,” 
in October 1834, some two months only before Lamb’s 
death on December 27 of that year. 

Very few remarks are necessary in explanation of the 
references in the letter. ‘The warning Piece shot over 
Raby’s head” has to do with an incident which takes 
place in “the repository of arms at the head of the hall 
stairs,” where the Creole—the villain of the piece— 
narrowly misses killing Raby. ‘Good God! do you want 
to kill me?” exclaimed Raby. “If I did,” answered the 
Creole calmly, “I flatter myself I could take a truer aim 
than that.” ‘‘Luckless Joe,” the village postillion, is 
described as “a living example of that cross-grained fate 
which attends upon certain devoted individuals through 
life.” Always coming to grief through no fault of his 
own, he was rendered superstitious at last by a suc- 
cession of mishaps, became something of a fatalist and 
ascribed all his misfortunes to his having been ‘ borned 
on a Friday.” 


D'. H , 
I have been infinitely amused with Tylny Hall. Tis a medley, 
without confusion, of farce, melodrame, pantomime, comedy, tragedy, 
punchery, what not? if not the best sort of novel, the best of its sort; 
as how could it fail, being the only one? The Fete is as good as 
H[ogarth}’* Strollers in the Barn. 

For the serious part, the warning Piece Shot over Raby’s head is 
most impressive. Only Luckless Joe should not have been killed ;h is 
Fates were teazers, not absolute inexorable Clothos; and the Creole 
should have been hang’d. 

With kind rememb** to Mrs. Hood, 





Yours, 
C. Las, 


turn over 
The puns are so neat, that the most inveterate foe to that sort of 
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joke, not being expectant of ’em, might read it all thro’ and not find 
you out. 


My sister I hope will relish it by and by ; as it is, she tries to make 
it out, and laughs heartily, but it puzzles her to read above a page or 
sO a day. 

In the next edition of the novel, six years after- 
wards, Hood refers in his preface to Lamb’s criticism 
in the followitig words: ‘To mention a more desirable 
alteration in the course of the history, it would have 
given me preat pleasure, if there were any precedent for 
such revivals, to have revoked the miserable fate of one 
of the characters—in deference to the opinion of one of 
the best and kindest of critics, C. Lamb—viz., that 
Luckless Joe should not have been killed—his fates 
were teazers, not absolute inexorable Clothos ’—the 
justice of which sentence is fully acknowledged. But 
alas ! even the agents of the Royal Humane Society have 
failed hitherto in recalling a spirit crushed out of its body 
by a heavy waggon, a decided catastrophe which leaves 
nothing to be done but to reprimand Peter Bell the 
Waggoner and levy a deodand on the wheel.” 


S. ButreRWoRTH. 


Shadwell and Pope as Composers 


Mr. Ursan,—It is now nearly three years since Mr. W. J. 
Lawrence pointed out in “Anglia” (March 1904) the 
Dryden-Davenant myth in regard to the version of “ The 
Tempest” of 1667. Quite recently Sir Ernest Clarke, 
— without knowledge of Mr. Lawrence’s prior 
claim to the discovery, has gone over the ground again, 
adding a few details, in a very interesting article in The 
Atheneum of August 25. Certain it is that a share of the 
travesty of “The Tempest” as published in 1674, 
usually attributed to Dryden and Davenant alone, must 
be credited to Thomas Shadwell. 

Shadwell, in 1673, altered The Tempest into an “ opera,” 
and introduced new songs, with vocal and instrumental 
music, one of which is included in Part II. of Pietro 
Reggio’s Songs, published in 1680, 
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That Shadwell was a musician and composer we have 
on his own authority. Sir Ernest Clarke quotes from 
his Preface to ‘* Psyche” (produced in February 1673), 
where he says: “ In all the Words which are sung, I did 
not so much take care of the Wit or Fancy of ’em, as 
the making of ’em proper for Musick ; in which J cannot 
but have some little knowledge, having been bred for many 
Years of my Youth to some performance in it.” Recently 
when looking over an old volume of music, “Comes 
Amoris,” published by John Carr, at the Middle Temple 
Gate, in 1687, I find that two of the songs were com- 
posed by Shadwell. 

No doubt, the musical efforts of Shadwell were not 
very fluent, but they show occasionally a vein of melody 
characteristically Irish—for Shadwell was an Irishman, 
and his father was Recorder of Galway. 

As to Pope, he also was of a musical temperament— 
though the fact is not generally known. The evidence 
for this is too strong to admit of any doubt; and is 
based on a letter from Pope himself. Writing from 
Twickenham to Lord Percival, under date of Septem- 
ber 22; 1722, he says: “The Duchess of Buckingham 
has a request to the Board [of directors of the Opera] 
that the late Duke’s? play may be performed at the 
theatre in Drury Lane, with several pieces of Music written 
in the manner of Ancient Chorus, partly by himself, and 
partly by me, and that in case any voice or part of the 
instrumental music should be wanted, they would permit 
them to perform in it for a few nights, supposing those 
nights not to interfere with the operas. Your Lord- 
ship’s interference in this matter will be a double obliga- 
tion to her and to,” &c. 

Thus, it appears that not only Pope but the Duke of 
Buckingham composed some of the incidental music for 
one of the two tragedies written by the Duke. It may 
be of interest to add that Lord Percival, who was a good 
amateur musician, wrote an answer to Pope’s letter, three 
days later, that though the chief singers would not be 


1 John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, d, 1721, 
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permitted to perform in Drury Lane yet that “ Bosc 
and any of the instrumental music” were available. 
This is Giuseppe Boschi, the great Handelian basso. 
However, in December 1722, it was decided not to pro- 
duce the Duke of Buckingham’s play. It would be 
interesting to know which of the two tragedies was 
furnished with musical setting by Buckingham and 
Pope. Burney says that the choruses in Fulius Cesar 
and Brutus—two tragedies by John Sheffield, Duke of 
Buckingham—with music by John Ernest Galliard, were 
sung at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, in 1745, at a concert 
for Galliard’s benefit. Another novelty at this concert 
was a composition for twenty-four Bassoons and four 
Double Basses! Dr. Ward says that Pope wrote a 
couple of choruses for Brutus, and a friend suggests 
that the play with musical setting by Pope and Bucking- 
ham was Brutus. 


W. H.G. F. 


Anecdotes of C. S. Calveriey 


Mr. Ursan,—The anecdote related of C. S. Calverley 
and the Pitt Press in the admirable article, ‘‘ Dr. Johnson 
and Oxford,” in your July number, is new to me, and is 
not recorded in the published memoirs of its witty author, 
But that by no means disproves its authenticity. Indeed, 
the remark is entirely characteristic of Calverley, and 
might be capped by other anecdotes related of Blayds (as 
he was known when at Oxford), could they be printed. 

I venture to contribute another story of Calverley— 
possibly a cryptic one—hoping that its publication may 
draw an authentic version, or an authentic denial of its 
truth. I am bound to confess that the tale contains a 
suspicious anachronism, but it is none the less amusing, 
and has not, I believe, appeared in print before. 

The rules of the University forbid smoking in cap- 
and-gown. One night, on leaving a friend’s rooms, 
Calverley was pressed by his host to accept a particularly 
fine cigarette ‘‘to carry him home.” He took it, and 
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risked a meeting with the Proctors by smoking it through 
the streets. Turning a corner, he came on one of the 
Proctors, who, as usual, asked his name and college, and 
bade him call in the morning. Calverley, realising that 
the value of his cigarette had been increased by six 
shillings and eightpence—his prospective fine—continued, 
after the departure of the Proctor, to break the statute. 
But as luck would have it, a little further on he met the 
other Proctor; and the value of the cigarette was 
advanced to thirteen-and-fourpence over and above its 
original value. Determined to enjoy to the full so 
expensive a cigarette, Calverley entered his College 
(Christ’s) still smoking, and met the Dean. Now to 
smoke in the College courts is penalised to the extent of 
a guinea ; and when the Dean ordered him to call in the 
morning, he thought it time to expostulate. 

“‘ May I say one word, Mr. Dean ?” 

“*T am ready to hear anything you have to say, Mr. 
Calverley.” 

So Calverley said one word. 

Yours, 
F.S. 


Reviews 


“Tue HEApsMAN OF WuiTEHALL.” By Puiwip Sipney. 
Edinburgh : Geo. A. Morton, 1905, 8vo. pp. ix + 
114. 


Tut mythopeeic faculty still inherent in mankind—the 
property of great careers to attract to themselves legends 
—is bound, to an increasing extent, to arrest the 
attention of the biographer and the historical student. 
Youth, especially, loves to heighten and accentuate all 
the traits which distinguish a pre-eminent personality 
from a more ordinary one. As we grow older, we are 
fonder, perhaps, of analysing the records of enthusiasm 
and detecting, in particular, these traits which the 
greatest are apt to share with normal folk or even, it 
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may be, with the least considerable of human beings. 
We have gained some experience in the meantime of the 
vagaries of posthumous reputation and of the strange, 
incalculable growth of a Baad Legend. Insensibly, 
as time goes on, we assist in the process, even if we do 
not contribute directly to the luxurious development, of 
some legend or another. Those whose wont it is to 
converse with men who write are specially apt to become 
contributors. The eager expression of a friendly visitor 
from America, let us suppose, puts into requisition some 
half-forgotten reminiscence of Pater or Ruskin, Jowett 
or Irving (whose legends now are all in active process of 
formation), which gains rather than loses substance from 
the effort made to retrieve it. The commemorative in- 
stinct prompts some such engraving as “The Empty 
Chair,” or “Where Irving Sleeps” (at this moment 
enjoying its popularity in the picture shops). The least 
thing fires the train of réminiscence. And an atmo- 
sphere is engendered in which any belittling anecdote 
or depreciatory recollection is suffocated for want of the 
air of encouragement. Ernest Renan, with the far- 
sighted candour which endeared him to so many minds, 
anticipated the action of this legend-begetting force in 
relation to his own career. “I too shall have my 
legend,” he casually observed. From the days of Con- 
fucius time has been steadily at work transmitting the 
virtues of the world’s heroes to the head-lines of copy- 
books, while their redeeming vices have been in grave 
danger of being wholly forgotten. 4 

Mr. Philip Sidney, already known as an explorer of 
historical puzzles, such as “‘ The Fate of Amy Robsart” 
and “The Gunpowder Plot,” in compiling these ten 
chapters under the title of “The Headsman of White- 
hall,” tells us very little with which we were not per- 
fectly familiar already as to the execution of Charles I. 
on January 30, 1649. But he does put together a few 
contemporary notes as to the chief actors of the tragedy 
of that date, both interesting in themselves and admir- 
ably contrived to show us the extent of the divorce 


— 
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between Romance and Reality in our conception of what 
is perhaps the most dramatic single episode in the whole 
of English History. 

If anybody could have said “I shall have my legend ” 
with confidence that person was Charles I. on the 
scaffold. We are all inheritors of his mysterious last 
word and of Marvell’s immortal lines describing his 
dying demeanour. The austere dignity of Charles’s 
last days might well have been the despair of Louis XVI., 
a more virtuous man probably, but one of the few human 
beings congenitally incapable of inspiring a legend, owing 
primarily to the coarseness and greediness of his habit, 
and his consummate clumsiness and unreadiness whether 
of mind or body. The curious thing is that Charles I. 
shared a good many of these characteristics. Far from 
being the ideal and picturesque cavalier of that potent 
wizard, Antonio Van Dyck, Charles favoured his ey 
the sandy and slobbering James, as much as Charles II. 
favoured his mother. Just as in 1778 the courtiers of 
Versailles dreaded the coups de boutoir du roi, so until 
sorrow and misfortune softened his temper, Charles was 
dreaded for his brusquerie by all who approached him; 
his ordinary demeanour, indeed, was unconciliatory, 
harsh, stiff, and difficult in the extreme. When he had 
an inclination to show some kindness he could not dis- 
cover the way, as the poor Countess of Leicester found 
to her cost in 1636. ‘“ At last he told me that he per- 
ceaved I was so kind to my Husband, when he was with 
me, which kept me leane, for he thought me much fatter 
than I used to be. This short speeche was worse to me 
than absolute silence, for I blushed and was so extreemlie 
out of Countenance that all the Companie laughed at 
me.” Louis XVI. was betrayed by a similar topsy-turvy 
shyness into just the same kind of awkward aig sro 
Charles’s unreadiness was greatly enhanced by an impedi- 
ment in his speech—a laboriously suppressed stutter, of 
which he was keenly sensible. And, unaided by the 
magic of Van Dyck’s courtly brush, the nig of 
Charles’s appearance left nearly as much to be desired. 
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A man of short stature, with shifty eyes, and an 
enlarged knee, he was “in reality of a very commonplace 
exterior.” Yet Legend is content to put all this out of 
sight, together with his vindictive treatment of Eliot, 
his betrayal of Strafford and his utterly brainless policy 
in outraging popular prejudice, more especially in Scot- 
land, and to decree that he was a beautiful, gentle, and 
picturesque, if somewhat ineffectual, martyr-king, whose 
one fault was that he was a tyrant and subverter of his 
country’s liberties and the national constitution. Whereas 
the exact opposite of all this would be much nearer the 
truth. Charles was a harsh, unattractive, and common- 
place personality and such dignity and majesty as he 
acquired were the direct issue of his many griefs, and 
the conviction that he was championing the ancient 
monarchy, constitutional tradition, and religious usage 
of these realms as by law established—as, in the main, 
without a doubt, he really was. The real subverter of 
every right and every custom and institution that 
Englishmen held dear and had inherited from their 
forefathers was his fortunate, astute, and unscrupulous 
opponent. And here, if possible, the Force of Legend 
has wrought an even greater miracle—though one not 
difficult to explain. For if there is one hallucination to 
which human nature must continue to cling it is that 
the great ones of this earth, to whom almost unlimited 
power is committed, are cold, dignified, impassive, and 
self-repressed men, habitually exercising enormous powers 
of self-control. A closer scrutiny reveals the fact that 
here again, more often than not, the very reverse is 
commonly the case. 

Of Cromwell, at any rate, as of Henry II., Henry VIII., 
and Napoleon, it is certain that he was subject to the 
most violent ebullitions of passion, which he controlled 
for the most part only just as much as suited his purpose. 
But his outbursts, whether of rage or hilarity (and in 
warfare of the most fiendish cruelty), were frequently as 
indecent and as uncontrolled as any ascribed to Napoleon. 
His constant mirth and restless energy during the trial 
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of the King, daubing Marten’s face with ink or holding 
Ingoldesby’s hand and forcing him to sign the death- 
warrant, his noisy horseplay at scenes of festivity, throw- 
ing jellies and cushions about and placing sweetmeats in 
the ladies’ chairs, his debaucheries in youth, his pious 
objurgations and complete appropriation of Vvcotlagide 
in his maturer years, his vigorous indulgence in hunting, 
hawking, and tobacco—all these traits refute the com- 
monly-received traditions, as reverently transmitted by 
Cromwell’s radical idolaters, just as much as they confirm 
any deduction drawn from actual observation of the 
world’s autocrats, or the intuitive perception of that 
greatest master (after Shakespeare) in the portraiture of 
great rulers—Sir Walter Scott (in the pages of ‘‘ Wood- 
stock”). ‘The boisterous energy and forceful strokes 
(literally and metaphorically) of the Protector’s heavy 
hand constantly avenged upon the politicians of his 
immediate entourage the personal liberties which tradi- 
tion avers that Bluff King Hal took with the back and 
shoulders, head and ears, of his remote kinsman, Thomas 
Cromwell. 

The merit of the present little volume by Mr. Sidney 
is that, though it tells us practically nothing new about 
Richard Brandon or his rival claimants to the dishonour 
of regicide, it brings together a number of scattered or 
imperfectly remembered pieces of evidence which pro- 
voke curiosity and stimulate the imagination to peer 
behind the curtain of Legend. We must add, in con- 
clusion, that a few more foot-notes and,more exact 
references would have greatly enhanced its historical 


value. 


“Monraicns. A Stupy.” By R. Warwick Bonp. 
(London: Henry Frowde. 4s. net.) 


Tere is a certain spell and magic about the very 
name of Montaigne that makes any book on the 
subject sure of welcome, for how many a dull or 
worthless essay has not been rendered tolerable to 
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us by an apt quotation from the wise, garrulous 
Gascon? Mr. Bond is an enthusiast who paints his hero 
delightfully, and the little book—unpretentious as to 
size and length—will be of value, not only to those of 
us who know Montaigne and love him, but to that 
far larger class of readers who only know him by repute. 
It is astonishing how few people really know anything 
of the authors they so glibly quote; and a clearly 
written study—full of facts yet not overweighted with 
dates—is a boon to be duly appreciated. Like many 
of our greatest authors, Michel Eyquem de Montaigne 
(1533-1592) despite the fact that he was born in a 
castle, sprang from the well-to-do middle-classes, his 
father, grandfather, and great-grandfather all being 
prosperous tradesmen. His father Pierre, after fol- 
lowing the Italian wars, settled down to a life of 
leisure and self-improvement in his chateau of Mon- 
taigne, having, as his son tells us, caught something of 
the enthusiasm for letters that animated Francis the 
First; he knew Italian and Spanish, and it was to his 
father that Montaigne was largely indebted for his 
knowledge of the Spanish authors. Infinite pains were 
‘warble upon the child’s education. He was taught 
Latin in place of his mother-tongue, and was roused 
every morning to the sound of soft music, lest the brain 
should haply be injured by any ruder awakening. How far 
such unusual and deliberate care helped in building up the 
character of the great Montaigne it is hard to determine, 
but there was more than a touch of the father’s dis- 
position to be found in the son, for whom Mr. Bond 
will not allow one single word of dispraise. He tells us that 
“‘the Philistine, passing shallow hasty judgment, might 
quite plausibly have represented the author of the Essats as 
a slow dull fellow, spoilt by indulgence as a boy, too lazy 
to work at school, too obstinate and conceited to profit 
in the larger school of life; of lax sexual morality ; a 
thriftless and indolent manager of his property ; dis- 
courteous to his fellow men; a despiser of women ; 
alike devoid of public spirit and insensible to the sweet 
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influences of home; a selfish recluse, who occupied 
himself in pouring out a flood of unabashed and form- 
less chatter about his wretched incapable self, while de- 
pevessting his contemporaries and heaping scorn on 

umanity in general.”” But how different is the picture 
drawn for us of the true man—of the nine years of 
seclusion and labour spent in his library of a thousand 
books (no inconsiderable collection for a private gentle- 
man in the middle of the sixteenth century) situated in 
a separate tower of his chateau! Up those crooked stairs 
he daily toiled to sit down to the task he had set himself 
todo, often only to find that many of the quaint conceits 
and fancies had deserted him on the stairway. It was 
surely no idle hand that collected together all those wise, 
witty and tender sayings and caused them to be written 
down for our learning. What though sometimes the 
marginal references were boldly copied into the body of 
the text! Such things have happened before and since, 
and neither borrower nor borrowed has been one penny 
the worse. Of Montaigne’s curious intimacy with Marie 
de Gournay, Mr. Bond speaks with admiration as show- 
ing “ generosity, kindly responsiveness and openness at 
the age of fifty-five, to new relations,” and certainly her 
subsequent friendship with Madame de Montaigne and 
her daughter should effectually have closed the mouth of 
scandal. The selections quoted from the Essays have 
been made with excellent judgment, and though we ma 
not always agree with Mr. Bond in his comparisons an 
general analysis, we are glad to acknowledge that 
much of what he says is well worthy the thoughtful con- 
sideration of his readers. 
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HE outgoing of September turns Sylvanus Urban’s 
thoughts to pheasants and blackberries and the 
October brew of nappy ale (‘‘I would I had a 
firkin”). Pheasants are plentiful enough in this corner 
of the Midlands where he is writing, but they have 
never enjoyed what Sir Philip Sidney called “the wild 
benefit of nature.” You may see them strolling uncon- 
cernedly along the lane, and a keeper has been going 
round every morning to bustle them back into the fields 
and glades. Many of them will try their wings for the 
first and last time on the day when the shooting begins. 


; In the wicked old days, when Murder as a Fine Art 
was more widely practised than it is to-day, poisoned 
bouquets were reputed to be favourite engines of destruc- 
tion. A French folk-song tells how a queen, jealous of 
royal favours bestowed on a certain marquise, avenged 
herself on her rival: 
La Reine a fait faire un bouquet 
De belles fleurs de lyse, 
Et la senteur de ce bouquet 
A fait mourir marquise. 
Sylvanus Urban is grieved to learn that an adventurer, 
calling himself Prince Tschilindro of Montenegro, has 
been reviving this odious practice—though he has stopped 
short of actual murder. The miscreant’s method was to 
stupefy his victims with the fumes of poisoned bouquets 
mf then to rifle them of their jewellery. But it is to 
be hoped that the newspaper report is over-coloured. 
We shall be hearing next of Spanish figs and Italian 
salads. 


Somebody recently stated that the present Earl of 
Leicester’s father was born in 1752; Sylvanus Urban 
had not recovered from his surprise at this announce- 
ment when Mr. E. Noel Welman (born in 1814) wrote : 
“TI can improve on this. My father, Thomas Welman, 
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of Poundisford Park, near Taunton; was born in 1746.” 
Palmam qui méruit, ferat. Long thay Mr. Webftian live 
t6 enjoy what must surely be a unique distinction. 

But the irresponsible chatter of crédulous journalists 
on the subject of longevity is enough to make the late 
W. J. Thoms turn in his grave. Fis trué that we do 
fot hear so fruch as formerly about old Parr and the 
Countess of Desmond; but continually some hoary- 
headed impostor, claiming to be 120 or 130 years old— 
usually ending his days in an Irish workhousé—is dug 
out by an enthusiastic hewspaper-correspondent and 
held up to the admiration of 4 gullible public. Sylvanus 
Urban; who has no books of refétence at hand, tries 
vainly to recall the precise age at Which Macklin the 
actor died; though he remembers that the accounts given 
by early biographers were vastly exaggerated. Every 
morning Macklin used to drink a pint of warm stout; 
which (he declared) ‘‘balmed his stomach.” When 
the cooler weather comes Sylvanus may give the recipe 
a trial. 


Not without extreme reluctance Sylvanus Urbat 
touches on the very painful subject of Vivisection; but 
he gravely feats that the Committée of Enquiry which 
is to deal with this matter will not comitiand the confi- 
dence of thoughtful people. Surely it was a mistake to 
appoint as a member of the committee the official who 
grants licences for vivisection; he should have been 
called as a witness. Better no inquiry at all than one 
that will only serve to exacerbate the feeling of those 
(no small part of the community) who regard vivisection 
as a moral wrong that cries to heaven for expiation. 


The daily papers are continually chronicling the death, 
under squalid conditions, of some neglected old man of 
woman, and the subsequent discovery of a hoard of 
wealth hidden away in the walls, flooring, or bedding of 
the miser’s home ; in a recent case the coins, bank-notes, 
and securities mounted up to the comfortable sum of 


seventeen thousand pounds. Judged by the ordinary 
ccci2110—October ’06 2D 
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standard of human happiness, a miser’s life would seem 
to be the saddest of any; but they that have tried it— 
even in dilettante fashion—say that the most magnificent 
of spendthrifts has never experienced any pleasure that 
can compare with the chink of coin upon coin as the care- 
fully hoarded savings grow slowly but surely into a solid 
fortune. Sylvanus Urban is content to take the opinion 
of experts; for he was born into this breathing world 
with outstretched palms, and so was never a saving man. 


In Old Street Police Court some facts about bank- 
notes were lately given that should prove interesting to 
the human magpies who hide their wealth away in odd 
nooks andcorners. Thousands of five-pound notes never 
come back to the Bank of England. In a freakish mood 
Shelley once made of bank-notes paper-boats and sent 
them floating down-stream, but the story rests on the 
authority of the unveracious Hogg. The inspector of 
bank-notes, who gave evidence at Old Street, stated that 
the tale of the five-pound note returning after an absence 
of a hundred odd years was no fiction; but this was a 
solitary record, Usually these lost sheep—when once 
they have strayed into the wilderness—never return to 
the fold of Threadneedle Street. Doubtless the Bank is 


vexed, but it pockets the annoyance. 


From the Dun Emer Press (which is directed by Miss 
Elizabeth Yeats, a sister of the poet) have been issued 
from time to time several notable volumes in prose and 
verse. Sylvanus Urban, who is more than half an Irish- 
man, congratulates himself on possessing the complete 
series. ‘The latest addition to the list is “ A Book of 
Saints and Wonders put down here by Lady Gregory 
according to the Old Writings and the Memory of 
the People of Ireland,” and very beautiful are some of 
the legends that she tells. Brigit (the Mary of the 
Gael) “who helps the Mother of God”; Columcille 
(Saint of the Gael) with “ his Helpers the Angels ”’; and 
Blessed Patrick of the Bells, who “‘ dreamed in Rome and 
walked all Ireland barefoot ” :—real saints were these, 
and great the wonders that they wrought in Ireland. 
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But more interesting to Sylvanus is the story of the 
Old Woman of Beare, who, “had her youth nine times 
over.” At last age and weakness came to her, and then 
(like the old woman in Villon’s immortal poem) she 
lamented : “I was once living with kings, drinking mead 
and wine; to-day I am drinking whey-water among 
withered old women. . . . When my arms are seen it is 
long and thin they are ; once they used to be fondling, they 
used to be around great kings.”—-The new volume of 
poems by “A. E.,” which is shortly to be doe by 


the Dun Emer Press, will be eagerly awaited. 


The Committee of the Hertfordshire County Museum 
has just issued a subject catalogue of the ‘‘ Lewis Evans” 
collection of books and pamphlets relating to Hertford- 
shire. A printed catalogue of authors will follow ; and a 
MS. catalogue has been prepared of the drawings, 
engravings, portraits, maps, and plans. The collection, 
which is interesting and extensive, was purchased by 
subscription in 1901. Mr. Wilton Hall, Hon. Library 
Curator, trusts that sympathisers will help to make it 
as complete as possible. The late Bernard Quaritch, 
that prince of booksellers, told Sylvanus Urban that 
in his early days he was fond of walking from London 
to St. Albans. On one of these jaunts he suddenly 
resolved that he would be the proud possessor of a 
copy of the first edition of the “ Boke of St. Albans,” 
and he never rested till the prize had been acquired. 
Quaritch’s determination was indeed at times terrific. 
“When I go into the sale-room,” he once observed to 
Sylvanus, “I feel like ten thousand devils.” The Hert- 
fordshire County Museum may have to wait long for a 
copy of the original “ Boke of St. Albans,” but the pur- 
chase of the “ Lewis Evans ” collection should prove the 
first step towards the formation of a valuable county 
library for Hertfordshire. 


The Bishop of Southwark lately celebrated mass in a 
Kentish hopteld, taking the consecration stone with him ; 
and an impressive sight it must have been—the im- 
provised Altar with the ragged hop-pickers for congrega- 
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tioh and the blue sky for canopy. In earlier days these 
consecration stones often found temporary resting-places 
in the houses of great Catholic farnilies. Sylvanus Urban 
recently visited an Elizabethah mansion whose Catholic 
owners have still the right (if they choose to claim it) of 
sépulttire in the parish chutch; but of late years they 
have been content with the well-kept graveyard that has 
gtown up foutid the modern Catholic chapel. The 
present owner has tutned his private chapel into a ball- 
room. There was nothing sacrilegious in the act— 
nothing to give offence to the most devout worshippers. 
Only the stone on which the altar stood was conse- 
crated. Carefully wrapped in a fair linen cloth, this 
stone was carried to the new chapel, and the oak floor— 
relieved of its sacred charge—was bees-waxed for the 
tread of flying feet. 


The Fresh Air Fund for London children has always 
seemed to Sylvanus Urban a charity imost worthy of 
support ; btit it is somewhat disconcerting to learn that 
fresh-air is sometimes combined with the worst forms 
of overcrowding. An Essex cottager—already blessed 
with a wife and five children—lately took in three more 
children, sent from London by the Fresh Air Fund, 
all the ten being ‘bedded down” in one toom! Are there 
no sensible people in country villages who will be at the 
pains to find out, before the London children are sent 
on theit holiday, what sort of preparation has been made 
for their reception ? 


Again: Sylvanus Urban has reason to suspect that Holi- 
day Funds are not unfrequently abused. He knew a case 
where the school-teachers were commissioned to make 
choice of the most necessitous children for a seaside holi- 
day. One of the children chosen was the only son of 
the head-waiter at a well-known club. While the boy 
was being kept at a seaside Home, his mother (who was 
in a comfortable situation as housekeeper) crossed the 
Channel to savour the delights of a Boulogne boarding- 
house. 











A crow, flying from the upland 
tidge of oak wood and water-logged 
soil in which my stream takes its 
rise, to the gap in the sand-hills 
through which it finds its way 
into the North Sea, would haye a 
very easy morning’s work; but a 
man, walking along its banks 
from source to mouth, would 
have to cover some thirty miles of 
distance, seeing that it is even 
more tortuous in its course than 
flat country streams are wont to 
be. As to its name, Drayton, 
with a trope daring even for an 
Elizabethan, calls it the “little 
Niger,” but those who are born 
and live and work and are buried 
in its valley rarely speak of it 
except as “ the River,” and their 
authority as nomenclators may 
be, perhaps, as weighty as the 

t’s. 

This bleak corner of East 
Anglia, with its sterile soil and 
monotonous surface, must, at the 
time of the Conquest, haye pos- 
sessed very few residential attrac- 
tions, but on the banks of my 
nameless stream and in the sober 
fields around, there are abundant 
evidences of early occupation of 
the land. Few streams of such 
modest volume — whether they 
flow through lush, well-timbered 
midjand pastures, or underneath 
the smooth chalk downs of southern 
shires, of deep down in some 
densely wooded coombe of the 
West country—pass on their way 
to the sea through a region more 
famous in record and legend: 
more rich in goodly mansions and 
world-renowned shrines. Monks 
and friars, no bad judges of local 
advantages, settled plentifully in 


A Nameless Stream 


its vicinity. In Plantagenet times 
the lands must have been well 
tilled, and the manorial rights of 
appreciable value, for they were 
not beneath the notice and accept- 
ance of the soldiers and courtiers 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. In value and amenity 
they could not compare with 
others in the southern counties, 
but over these they possessed the 
important advantage of remote- 
ness. The eyes of kings and 
justiciars were less keen, and their 
hands less heavy upon tenants in 
fee dwelling in remote East Anglia 
than upon those settled near the 
capital. The fortunate grantees 
packed up their belongings and 
took the north-east road—each 
feeling that he would, in his way, 
be a little king—to their new 
possessions, and set to work to 
build for themselves homes in the 
wilderness, 

Of late Norfolk has achieved a 
popularity amongst excursionists 
which some of its denizens regard 
as superfluous, or even intolerable. 
Hundreds pass its bounds now 
where one passed them forty years 
ago; but, for the contemporary 
tripper, my stream, its history and 
associations, have no _ jmterest. 
Drayton’s ‘‘zealous muse”’ omitted 
to visit this region when she, 


in her poetic rage, 
To Walsingham would needs have 
gone 4 pilgrimage, 
To view those farthest 
whence little Niger flows 
Into the northern main, and gee 
the glebe that grows 
That saffron (which men say) this 
land hath not the like, 


shores 
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All Europe that excels: but here 
she sail doth strike— 

For that Apollo pluck’d her easily 
by the ear : 

And told her in that part of Nor- 
folk, if there were 

Aught worthy of respect it was not 
in her way, 


and modern excursionists largely 
follow her example, betaking 
themselves to the famous broads, 
which adverse critics describe as a 
long series of Welsh Harps, or to 
Cromer for golf, or to Yarmouth 
for diversions too varied and 
numerous to be catalogued. 

My stream rises in a thickly 
wooded region of heavy clay, and 
gains a fair volume in the first few 
miles of its course; and, after 
passing several villages of the 
ugliest Norfolk type, touches one 
which, if fairer in aspect, is ugly 
enough by name, to wit, Great 
Snoring. Here formerly dwelt the 
Sheltons, a Norfolk family of some 
note who built the fine brick 
Manor House which is now the 
Rectory. Sir Ralph, the first 
holder of the lands, was one of the 
heroes of Creci and came safely 
out of the wars to lay his bones 
among his own people. The lord- 
ship of Snoring did not pass from 
the Sheltons till 1611, when the 
reigning Sir Ralph sold it to 
Thomas Richardson, a serjeant- 
at-law, one of the many transfers 
of lands and manors from the 
thriftless country gentleman to the 
hard-headed lawyer. Sir Ralph 
seems to have been a bit of a wag, 
for the story goes that, as he was 
completing the sale, he said he 
feared he would not now be able 
to sleep without Snoring. 

The river flows onward through 
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pleasant meadows past Thorpland, 
a graceful house, once the home 
of the Calthorpes—of whom more 
anon—til] it reaches East Barsham, 
a village nestling in a valley and 
girt by chalk hills, which are, for 
Norfolk, veritable mountains. Here 
stands Wolterton Manor House, 
which is reckoned one of the finest 
examples of early brick work ex- 
tant in England. Hurstmonceaux 
is more extensive and stately in 
plan, but it has nothing to equal 
the delicacy and beauty of the 
chimneys and mouldings of East 
Barsham. ‘The manor, late in the 
reign of Henry VII., came into 
the family of the Fermors, and the 
first of these erected the noble 
house which, albeit shattered and 
degraded, is still standing. Time 
and neglect in past ages have 
wrought sore havoc with its 
moulded flowers and _ heraldic 
adornments. Its original roofs fell 
in long ago, but they have been 
replaced partially by others, 
sound no doubt but hardly in 
harmony with the old work. 
The Fermor who built it—some 
authorities make him Sir Henry, 
others Sir William—seems to 
have nursed a deep reverence 
for the reigning family, for all 
round the exterior facade he set 
up a deeply Moulded course of 
varied medallions of brick work 
in which the jewelled headgear of 
Henry of Lancaster and Elizabeth 
of York is placed in alternation 
with the Tudor rose. In front is 
a noble gate-house, of somewhat 
later date, which bears over the 
archway the arms of England 
supported by a lion and a griffin— 
the supporters of Henry VIII.— 
while over the entrance of the 
house itself stand the arms and 












supporters of his father. The 
authority of Sir Henry Spelman 
is often quoted to account for the 
existence of the first-named coat. 
He writes: “Obtinuit fama cele- 
bris, me adhuc puero, Regem An- 
glie Henricum VIII. nudis pedi- 
bus a Bashamia ad presentiam 
Virginis perexisse,” and certainly 
the local legend supports the belief 
that the young king, in the second 
year of his reign, paid a visit to 
the Fermors and passed out under 
the gate-house archway as a bare- 
footed pilgrim to the shrine at 
Walsingham to hang a necklace of 
great price round the neck of that 
holy image which, thirty years 
later, he caused to be despoiled 
and burnt; and that the royal 
escutcheon was put up in com- 
memoration of his visit. In 1612 
John Calthorpe of Thorpland 
married Mary, the heiress of the 
Fermors, and left his old home to 
establish himself under the more 
stately roof of East Barsham. 
About a mile below East Bar- 
sham the stream flows past a 
roadside chapel for a long time 
desecrated and recently furbished 
up and made ready for any modern 
pilgrims who may pass by. The 
west front is well preserved, an 
example of transition from deco- 
rated to perpendicular Gothic, fine 
enough to induce Pugin to place it 
among the masterpieces. At its 
altar were probably said the last 
prayers of many thousand pilgrims 
before they hung up their votive 
gifts at the shrine of the famous 
* Parathalassian ” Virgin hidden 
amongst the woods on the river 
bank some two miles farther down. 
The shrine of Our Lady of Walsing- 
ham at the Accession of Henry VIII. 
attracted more pilgrims than any 
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other in England except that of 
S. Thomas of Canterbury. The 
Priory, a house of Augustine 
Canons, was founded by Geoffrey 
de Favraches soon after the Cone 
quest, on the eve of his departure 
for the Holy Land. He gave a 
chapel, which had been dedicated 
by his mother Richoldis de 
Favraches to the Virgin in 1061, 
and certain landed estates to one 
Edwy a clerk with instructions to 
found a religious order. The 
chapel before named had been 
built by the pious lady on account 
of a miraculous apparition of the 
Virgin, an event which she com- 
memorated by the erection of a 
shrine after the exact model of the 
Santa Casa at Loreto. The new 
foundation did not, however, at- 
tract many visitors till the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, 
when, for some reason which 
history explains not, it came sud- 
denly into great repute. Henry III. 
was the first royal pilgrim. 
Edward I., busy king as he was, 
found time to pay two visits, in 
1280 and 1296, and from this 
time forth the crowd waxed yearly. 
Edward III., though there is no 
record that he ever went himself, 
was zealous in helping others on 
the Walsingham way. In 1361 
he granted nine pounds out of 
the treasury towards the pilgrimage 
charges of John Duke of Brittany, 
and in the same year did a like 
bounty to the Duke of Anjou— 
one of the French hostages—and 
gave him a month’s leave from the 
capital, In 1364 David Bruce 
King of Scotland went also, under 
Edward’s letter of safe conduct. 
Henry VII. was there in 1486— 
the visit of his successor has 
already been noticed—and Queen 
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Catherine was on her way thither 
when she received news of the 
battle of Flodden. These good 
tidings she sent on to the King, 
ending her letter, ‘and now I goo 
to our Lady at Walsingham that I 
haye promised soo long agao to 
see ”? 


Shrines in the fifteenth century 
had honour jn their own country, 
for severa] passages in the Paston 
letters refer to the Walsingham 
pilgrimage. In 1443 Margaret 
Paston writes from Oxhead to her 
husband who lay ill in the Inner 
Temple, My moder hehested 
anodyr ymmage of wax of the 
weythe of yowe to oyer Lady of 
Walsyngham, and sche sent iiij 
nobelys to the iiij arderys of Frerys 
at Norweche to pray for yow, and I 
have behested to you on pylgreym- 
mays to Walsingham and to Sent 
Levenardys for you.” William 
Yelverton, justice of the King’s 
Bench also writes to John Paston, 
“I recommaunde me to you 
thankynge you as hertyly as J kan 
for myselff and specially for that 
ye do so moche for oure Ladye’s 
hoys at Walsyngham, which I 
trust veryly ye do the rather for 
the grete loye that ye deeme that 
I have thereto: for trewly if she 
drawe to any werschep, or welfare 
and discharge of myn enmy’s 
daunger, I ascribe it unto our 
Lady,” 

The fall and desecration of the 
famous shrine followed close upon 
the days of its highest splendour. 
The visit of the Queen in 1515 
gave a cachet of fashion to the 
practice of pilgrimage and the 
shrine of Our Lady in these 
last days, ere ‘‘ the Gospel light 
that shone from Boleyn’s eyes” 
had risen to blast its fortunes, was 
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crowded with persons of quality. 
In the narrative of one of the 
pilgrims we have had handed dawn 
ta us a vivid picture of the shrine 
and its surroundings. In 1513 
there appeared at Walsingham. 
Erasmus of Rotterdam accom- 
panied by Robert Aldrich, a Cam- 
bridge friend to whom perhaps he 
had imparted some of that Greek 
he had learnt at Oxford. These 
were not the days of special cor- 
respondents and interviewers. The 
makers of history did not then go 
about with notebooks and stylo- 
graphs, but the cleyerest contem- 
porary ‘t penciller ” could not beat 
the performance of Erasmus in 
close detail and pungent witty 
record, The lay brother who 
opened the Priory gate and the 
Canon on duty who reeled off his 
showman’s story little dreamt what 
sort of pilgrim it was who came in 
the guise of this little dark-eyed 
thin-faced man, and what a death- 
less record he would leave for the 
lettered of all ages to read and 
laugh over, The Priory Church, 
the fragments of which still sur- 
vive, was not then completed. 
* The building is unfinished,” 
Erasmus writes, ‘“‘ and it is a place 
exposed on all sides with open 
doors and open windows, and near 
at hand is Ocean the father of the 
winds. Within the church which 
I have called unfinished is a small 
chapel made of wainscot, and ad- 
mitting the deyotees by a narrow 
little door. The light is small 
indeed, scarcely any but from the 
wax lights. A most grateful fra- 
gtance greets the nostrils, nay 
when you look in, you would say 
it is the mansion of the saints, so 
much does it glitter on all sides 
with jewels gold and silver.” Our 
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pilgrim, as a student of mankind, 
was doubtless much more intent 
on the discourse and demeanour 
of his fellow pilgrims and of the 
Canons in charge of the treasure 
than on the glittering heap itself. 
‘*In the inner chapel which I have 
described as the shrine of the Holy 
Virgin, one canon attends the 
altar that he may receive and take 
charge of what is given. You ask 
whether those must give who are 
not inclined. Not at all, but a 
pious shame brings some to the 
point that they give if any one is 
standing by, though they would 
not if no observer was present, or 
at least they give somewhat more 
largely than they otherwise would 
have done. Nay but there are 
those so devoted to the Holy 
Virgin that whilst they feign that 
they are themselves going to place 
an offering on the altar, with won- 
derful dexterity they filch away 
what some one else has placed 
there,” 

Erasmus goes on to tell of the 
little wicket in the gateway through 
which by the Virgin’s aid a Knight 
on horseback escaped from his 
pursuing foes (the street adjacent, 
along which he rode, is still known 
as Knight Street); of the chapel 
contaiaing the middle joint of 8. 
Peter’s finger so big that it might 
have come from the skeleton of 
Goliath ; of the milk of the Virgin, 
enclosed in a crystal ball, which 
looked like beaten chalk tempered 
with the white of an egg. O 
mother, most imitative of her Son,” 
he exclaims, He has left so 
much of His blood upon earth ; 
she so much of her milk as it seems 
scarcely credible should have be- 
longed to a single woman with one 
child, even if the infant had taken 
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none of it.”” Then he asked to be 
informed what evidence there was 
that it was really the Virgin’s 
milk, whereupon the verger, with 
contracted brows, referred him to 
the authentic record hung upon 
the wall. 

When he was taking his leave 
the sub-prior, with some hesitation, 
ventured to ask him whether he 
was the same man who two years 
before had hung up a votive tablet 
inscribed with Hebrew letters (he 
remarks that these clerks call 
everything Hebrew which they 
cannot understand). The sub-prior 
went on to tell him what great 
pains he had taken to read the 
verses: how one thought they 
were in Arabic, and another that 
they had no meaning at all. Eras- 
mus ultimately confessed that he 
had left the inscription there on a 
former visit in 15t1, and gave the 
sub-prior the true meaning of the 
words,! in return for which com- 
plaisance he was presented with a 
bit of wood cut from a beam on 
which the Virgin had been seen to 
rest. 

While he was putting his mock- 
ing questions to the guide, Eras- 
mus noticed two wells of clear 
water near by and naturally he 
wanted to know all about these, 
The canon informed him that they 
had sprung suddenly from the 
earth at the command of the Vir- 
gin, and that the water was good 
for pains of the head and stomach. 





1 Erasmus refers to this visit in 
an epistle (CXIV.) written to 
Andreas Ammonius. The title of 
the inscription was in Latin written 
in Roman capitals, and the inscrip- 
tion itself in Greek in Greek 
capitals. 
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That it was credited with miracu- 
lous healing power as late as 1513 
is proved from some MS, notes 
written in a breviary which for- 
merly belonged to Richard Vowell, 
the last Prior of Walsingham, 
regulating the admissions of the 
devout to the baths and laying 
down various rules. In more re- 
cent times the water of the wells 
was credited with a new virtue, 
i.¢., that a draught of it, drunk 
kneeling bare-kneed on the stone 
margin, would procure for the 
drinker the fulfilment of any wish 
he might formulate. This legend 
is probably a post-Reformation 
one—it is extant concerning divers 
other wells and springs—as there 
is no notice of it in any earlier 
record. 

The church which Erasmus saw 
was never completed. Weather 
and neglect have done their work 
upon the fragments, and little now 
remains save the lovely west front 
—miscalled the arch—and por- 
tions of the refectory which serve 
as ornamental rock-work to the 
surrounding garden. Besides the 
Priory there was in Walsingham a 
Franciscan house, founded in 1346 
by the Countess of Clare. Once 
the town boasted also of a Bride- 
well, but this was pulled down 
some years ago as superfluous, a 
proof apparently that public 
morals have not deteriorated 
through the cessation of the pil- 
grimage. The parish church is 
one of the handsomest in Norfolk, 
both as to structure and site, and 
furthermore famous as containing 
the most beautiful perpendicular 
font in England. 

A mile further on is Old Wal- 
singham, which, albeit less famous 
than its neighbour, possesses a 
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special title to immortality, an 
authoritative one for all lovers of 
literature. Here it was that a 
peasant, delving in his field, 
brought to light certain cinerary 
urns, and, the report of this dis- 
covery having come to the ears of 
Sir Thomas Browne, the good 
physician journeyed from Norwich 
to inspect it. It is pleasant to 
figure him, standing in the field 
lying between the church and the 
river, holding in his hand one of 
these ‘sad sepulchral pitchers” ; 
marshalling mentally those troops 
of images and illustrations which 
he subsequently gave to the world 
clothed in what is, perhaps, the 
most majestic prose in our lan- 
guage. 

Thence the river flows through 
pleasant meadows to Wighton, a 
village with a church fitted for a 
place of ten times its population, 
and then comes to Warham, where 
the valley widens and becomes a 
plain with gently sloping upland 
on either side. It is evident it 
was once a tidal estuary; a con- 
vincing proof of this confronts us 
on the hill-side, where, facing the 
south, may be seen the most per- 
fect Danish encampment in Eng- 
land. The galleys could row at 
high tide up the estuary and beach 
themselves at the foot of the hill. 
The camp is circular with inner 
and outer circumvallations and a 
ditch thirty feet wide between 
them. By rare good fortune this 
camp has escaped the destructive 
activity of the farmer of the aver- 
age sort, who, conservative as he 
may be in aught else, becomes a 
leveller in earnest when he finds a 
prehistoric earthwork corrugating 
the surface of his ground. Occu- 
pier and owner alike have done their 








best to preserve this interesting 
monument. In some old parish 
writings there are references to a 
piece of land called the “‘ Swinny ” 
meadows, and archeologists, with 
some reason, claim that “ Swinny ” 
may be a corruption of Sweno, the 
name of some Danish adventurer 
who came marauding along the 
coast, and dug the ditch and made 
the camp as a storehouse for plun- 
der collected in the country 
around, Erasmus in describing 
the position of Walsingham, 
speaks of it as lying three miles 
from the sea, and the editor of 
the English version of the “ Pil- 
grimages,” having found that the 
shrine is a good five miles distant 
from the nearest salt water at 
Wells, assumes that Erasmus was 
in error ; but it is probable that he 
was right, for it is just three miles 
from Walsingham to Warham 
camp, which was most likely still 
washed by the tides of the estuary 
at the time of his visit. This dis- 
crepancy confused still more the 
Dutch commentators of the “ Col- 
loquies,” inasmuch as they shifted 
the shrine of the Parathalassian 
Virgin from Walsingham alto- 
gether and placed it at St. Mawes 
in Cornwall in order to make the 
measurements agree. 

From Warham seaward the 
banks of the stream become much 
more picturesque. Sloping hills 
well wooded lie on either side and 
from a valley on the right bank 
there comes into our river an 
affluent of almost equal bulk which, 
about a mile distant, has flowed 
past the remains of the abbey of 
the Holy Cross at Binham, a cell 
founded from the great abbey of 
S. Albans in 1093. The church 


of the monks still remains and is 
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used for service. There are very 
fine Norman arcades inside, and 
the Early English west front is, 
according to divers text-books, the 
very best Early English that can 
be found. If one did not know 
something of the ways of Benedic- 
tines one might be surprised at 
meeting so fine a house as this 
must have been in such a remote 
corner of the land, but the soil 
around was good and easy of cul- 
tivation, there was abundant water, 
and the port of Blakeney or Snit- 
terly was only four miles distant. 
These qualifications the shrewd 
industrious monks would fully 
appreciate; as, here as elsewhere, 
they were the pioneers of agricul- 
ture. But there may have been 
an additional reason why they 
fixed their cell at Binham. It is 
quite possible that the prudent 
authorities at S. Albans may have 
found it handy to possess a house 
hidden away from the fierce light 
which beat upon their abbey near 
London, to which they could 
banish those of their company who 
might now and then sin against 
good manners, 

About two miles below the junc- 
tion of the streams lies Stiffkey, a 
very pretty village even when 
judged by a high standard of rural 
beauty. The lanes might be 
Devonshire lanes and the hills 
around are abrupt and hung with 
wood, The stream winds through 
the village and passes close by one 
of the most famous of ancient 
Norfolk houses still in repair and 
inhabited: a house planned and 
built by the bearer of one of the 
most illustrious Norfolk names. 
In 1571 Sir Nicholas Bacon, the 
lord keeper, bought Stiffkey, but 
his public life was too busy a one 
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to allow him to give much of his 
time to the administration of his 
own estates, and there is no evi- 
dence that he ever set foot in the 
place. Most likely he bought it 
as a provision for his second son, 
Nathaniel, to whom he gave it 
eight years later. ‘The present 
house was probably built from the 
ground on the site of an earlier 
one and finished in 1604, the date 
carved on the gate-house. It 
occupies an ideal site for a country 
gemtleman’s residence. Though 
built well above the stream, which 
holds very pretty trout, it has at 
its back ground high enough to 
shelter it from the piercing sea 
blasts of winter and spring, and 
the long wing which faced south 
must have caught every ray of sun- 
light. Even now, in its partial 
decay, it presents a very fair pic- 
ture of an English home. The 
round towers which flanked the 
southern wing are still erect, and 
traces remain of the terrace garden 
which ran in front of the windows, 
and perhaps extended as far as the 
stream itself. 

History has nothing to tell of 
the Nathaniel Bacon who planned 
and built it. ‘The care bestowed 
upon the pleasaunce and on the 
arrangements of the house, evident 
even now, suggests that he must 
have been a man born for a country 
life, wisely content to live apart 
from courts upon his ample patri- 
mony ; for, besides the gift of the 
estate, he got, according to his 
father’s will, “two hundred 
pounds towardes the buildinge of 
his house at Stiftkey, and besides 
all my leases in Stiffkey and my 
stocke of sheepe going uppon 
them.” It is pleasant to fancy that 
his great half-brother may, now 
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and then, have taken a flight from 
London to visit his kinsman while 
the place was being formed, and 
have brought out some of those 
wise counsels set down in the essays 
“On Gardens” and “On Build- 
ing,” suggesting here ‘a heath 
or desert” and there a “‘ lawn of 
green grass kept finely shorn.” 
May be in those dark latter days 
of trial and obloquy he may have 
taken stock of his own greatness, 
and debated whether, after all, he 
would not have done better to 
have followed the example of his 
unambitious brother and have 
settled down to cultivate his 
garden as a relaxation from the 
piling up of the mighty monument 
he has left behind him, rather 
than to have courted disaster in 
the equivocal region of legal and 
political intrigue. 

On the opposite side of the 
Valley, on the crest of the hill, 
lies the tiny village of Cockthorpe, 
from which three great admirals 
are held to have sprung. Sir 
Cioudesly Shovel—that tough old 
sea-dog who won the battle of La 
Hague—Sir John Narborough and 
Sir Christopher Minns also; ad- 
mirals of about the same date and 
shrewd fighters, though less known 
to fame. One of the Calthorpes 
of Cockthorpe—kin to those of 
Thorpland and East Barsham— 
rode beside his stout neighbour, 
‘old Sir Thomas Erpingham,” on 
St. Crispin’s day at Agincourt. 
Looking westward from Cock- 
thorpe one may see, some six miles 
distant, the wooded crest of a hill 
on the near side of which lies 
Burnham Thorpe, where Horatio 
Nelson was born, wherefore it will 
appear that the sons of this bare 
remote corner of the land make a 
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goodly show in the roll of those 
who have done good service in 
fighting their country’s battles, 

Emerging from the Stiffkey 
valley, and following the course of 
the river through the meadows, 
there is a sniff of salt in the.air, 
A tarfed embankment keeps off 
the high tides and a falling gate 
in this lets the stream through to 
pursue the residue of its course 
over the salt marshes. As in 
Nathaniel Bacon’s day men still 
keep “a good stocke of sheepe” 
in these parts. Grazing near is 
a large flock of black-faced ewes 
cropping the bright green herbage 
which is as fine as velvet, They 
are of an agile breed, for at the 
approach of a stranger they will 
jump like deer over the narrower 
of the creeks which permeate the 
marsh in all directions. The 
grazing ground here is a some- 
what perilous one and there are 
many records of disastrous tides 
which, piled up by the winds 
some feet above their normal level, 
have poured suddenly over the 
marshes and left the creeks and 
channels choked with drowned 
sheep. In winter, after a spell of 
north-east wind, this is a rare 
hunting ground for the sportsman 
and the naturalist, as the marshes 
will be covered with wild ducks 
and geese and all manner of strange 
sea fowl. 

The river’s mouth is just at the 
entrance of the harbour chanhel of 
Blakeney, one of those little sea- 
ports which have suffered so 
severely from the intrusion of 
railways. Once all the seed and 
oil cake and coal and timber that 
the district required, and all the 
wheat and barley that it produced 
passed up and down the tortuous 
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channel before us; but now the 
traffic has shrunk to a tithe of its 
former volume. There may be a 
ketch or two lying at Blakeney 
quay, but the only present sign of 
shipping is the rotten hull of a 
fishing smack high and dry on the 
muddy slope of the marsh. No 
doubt these evidences of decay are 
tokens of transition rather than of 
actual loss, but the sight of decay 
in any shape is always saddening. 
We may know that the traffic 
which formerly went up the har- 
bour now goes over the railway, 
but this is no complete consola- 
tion. A railway station at its best 
is a poor substitute, artistically, 
for a quay, and the black hull and 
tanned sail of a Norfolk “billy 
boy” passing along the channel 
would enrich the landscape and 
give the one touch of human in- 
terest that is wanting; a subtle 
and satisfying touch such as one 
would never gain from the rattle 
and steam and hard metallic bright- 
ness of a railway train rushing and 
snorting through the stillness and 
greenery of a country plain. 

From source to sea our river 
has furnished us with evidences of 
departed grandeur and considera- 
tion, It is emphatically a water- 
way which has seen better days. 
Its banks were settled and secure 
in the age when life on the mosses 
of Lancashire, or on the Welsh 
marshes, had still something of 
the rapture of the strife. Here 
men could live safely in the free 
open country, and the huge 
churches everywhere denote a 
population in the past vastly 
greater than it isat present. The 
black death was the beginning of 
a decrease which, with trifling 
variation, has gone on to the 
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present day. Perhaps townsfolk 
may again take to living in the 
country, if they are not nauseated 
by excessive sermonising on the 
merits of rural over urban life. 
If we had penetrated into the 
“hinterland” along the river’s 
banks we should have come across 
many comely residences, now 
either degraded or handed over to 
the temporary care of a shooting 
tenant, and here, at the mingling 


of the waters, we can moralise 
over the last evidence of decline 
in this highway of a moribund 
commerce, a traffic which. was 
active in the days when the monks 
of Binham were planting and 
reaping their fields in honest hus- 
bandry, and their more politic 
brethren at Walsingham gathering 
in with little or no trouble a far 
richer harvest from the piety or 
the credulity of the age. 


A Medieval Priory 


STravorDALE Priory derives its 
name probably from the dale of 
the Stour, which rises there. It 
is situated in the ancient forest of 
Selwood, about three miles from 
Wincanton, in which parish it is, 
and about four miles from Bruton 
on the Great Western Railway. 
It lies quite out of the way of the 
ordinary tripper, but is well known 
to the antiquaries of Somerset, 
Dorset and Wilts. Although its 
history can be clearly traced back 
466 years, when the present nave 
of the Priory Church was built, 
portions of it, thanks to the lime- 
wash, are as perfect now as when 
erected. The buildings are in the 
centre of an estate, long divided 
into two parts, consisting together 
of ‘about 700 acres; one part be- 
longing to the Earl of IIchester, 
who takes his second title of 
“Baron of Stavordale” from it 
(dating from 1744); the other 
comprising Stavordale proper, with 
its Priory, Church, Mill, and Fair- 
field, where an ancient annual fair 
was held, and where the column 
of its market cross still remains. 
A little over a year -ago the 


building, with about forty acres of 
land, was purchased by Mr. F. G. 
Sage, of London, who at once set 
about preserving the chief portions 
of it, and adding very consider- 
ably thereto, adapting it to the 
modern requirements of a man- 
sion. In Steel’s “ Monasteries and 
Religious Houses of Great Britain” 
we are told that “the year 1250 
is generally accepted as the date 
of the Augustinian hermit friars 
in England.” There was a religious 
house here, however, in 1240, and 
if, as is generally believed, it was 
founded by Lord Richard Lovel, 
the date would be some time be- 
tween 1218 and 1240. Since the 
restoration began a silver penny 
coined at Bristol, Zemp. Edward I. 
1272-1307, has been found, and 
the seal of the Priory bears date 
1279. The first prior mentioned 
by name was Robert, who died in 
1309; the list of priors from that 
time till the dissolution is fairly 
complete. At the earliest date 
to be relied on as accurate, it was 
the home of Augustinian Canons, 
eight in number, of the order of 
St. Victor. During the whole 
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period of its existence it was under 
the patronage of Lords Lovel, St. 
Maur, and Zouch, members of 
each of these great families having 
been buried there. In the year 
1292, to add to the revenues of 
the house, the rectorial tithes of 
Wincanton were given to it, and 
in 1377 the vicar’s tithes were 
added, the duties of the vicar of 
Wincanton being performed by 
the canons in turn. 

It was reserved to Sir John 
Stourton to be its greatest bene- 
factor, he having borne the cost 
of the building of the church now 
standing, giving in his will full 
details of his wishes as to the 
building and its decorations, in- 
cluding the tiles of the floor, which 
were to bear his arms. A large 
number of these tiles have been 
found in excavating recently. He 
also willed to be buried in the 
church and left directions that he 
should be carried from Preston 
Plucknett in his own best waggon, 
drawn by ten of his best oxen, 
which were to be left there for 
a memorial of his soul. On shields 
in one of the beautiful chapels 
are cut the arms of the various 
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families who were owners and 
benefactors, including the Stour- 
tons. Giles, Lord Daubeney, re- 
fers in his will to his having been 
a brother at the Priory. Lady Ela 
St. Maur, just before her death, 
made provision for her burial there, 
and directs that 2000 masses be 
said for her soul. 

The disintegration began in 
1533 when Stavordale Priory be- 
came a cell to Taunton Priory, 
although two Chantry priests re- 
mained till 1553. In 1557 the 
manor was sold to John Dier, the 
elder brother of the celebrated 
Judge of Common Pleas, James 
Dier, who was Speaker of the 
House of Commons during the 
short parliament of King Ed- 
ward VI. Since the dissolution 
the two estates have been let to 
farmers. 

It is a singular circumstance 
that at the time when such altera- 
tions are being made in this old 
house of the “ religious,”’ so that 
it will not be adapted for a monas- 
tery, the present Carmelite Monas- 
tery in Wincanton is apparently 
on the eve of building a new 
church. 


The Bolt-in-Tun 


Tue Bott-1n-Tun seems to have 
been, apart from the Inns for the 
law-students, the only inn of any 
importance in Fleet Street, and 
this being the case it calls for 
especial note, for it was of such 
high antiquity as a London hostel 
that it can be traced back to the 
fifteenth century. From an entry 
in the Patent Roll of 21 Henry 
VI. (1443) it appears to have been 
an inn at that period. Ina licence 


of alienation to the Friars Carme- 
lite of London of certain premises 
in the parish of St. Dunstan, Fleet 
Street, “‘Hospitium vocatum le 


Boltenton” is mentioned as a 
boundary. But it was probably 
older than this, for from an ordin- 
ance of King Edward III. in 
council, dated in 1353, it appears 
that all that part which may be 





1 « Hist. of Signboards,” 
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called the extension of the ancient 
city westward, from its proper wall 
and principal gate to Temple Bar, 
i.é., the present Fleet Strect, was 
even then built upon and well in- 
habited1 It is hardly likely, 
therefore, that the hospice had 
any ecclesiastical connection with 
St. Bartholomew the Great and 
with Prior Bolton, who died in 
1532; and the sign was not unique, 
There was a “ Bolt-and-Tun” 
which gave its name to Bolt-and- 
Tun Alley in the Strand, another 
in Whitechapel,? and another in 
Lombard Street. 

On September 2, 1665, a boy 
was found dead of the Plague in the 
hay-loft. The inn at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century seems 
to have become already a coach- 
ing-house. In 1704 the Windsor 
Coach, horsed by Simon Gray and 
John Atlee, started from the 
“ Bolt-in-Tun.”’ 2 Robert Gold- 
smith of the Bolt and Tun Inn, 
Fleet Street, was, at his death, 
Master of the Maidenhead Cara- 
van;* but in 1721 William Bow- 
ler, at the White Bear, Piccadilly, 
advertised that having married 
Elizabeth Goldsmith, the former’s 
daughter, he had, through her, 
inherited the Maidenhead caravan, 
which thenceforth left the White 
Bear, where passengers and parcels 
were taken in.© In 1734 the 





1 Rytner’s “ Foedera,” vol. v. 
P- 774; quoted in Lambert’s “‘Lon- 
don and its Environs.” 

2 Dodsley’s “London and En- 
virons;” 1761. 

3F. G: H. Price’s “Signs of 
Old Fleet Street.” 

* Probably a covered waggon 
without springs. 

5 Weekly F ournal, September 23, 
1721, 
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Abingdon Stage Coach rethoved 
from the White Horse in Wood 
Street to the Bolt and Tun Inn 
in Fleet Street, and set out every 
Tuesday, Thursday anid Saturday, 
“ Performed (if God permit).”+ 

**‘ A Handsome Glass Coach and 
six able Horses” were announced 
to set out for Bath from the Bolt 
and Tun, Fleet Street,? in 1741, 
and in the following year “A 
Landau and four able Horses,” 
catrying “‘ passengers at reasonable 
rates,” is advertised for the same 
destination.® 


“ P)RECKNOCK and MON- 

MOUTH MACHINE, in 
four Days; begins going from the 
Bolt and Tun Inn in Fleet Street, 
Loiidon, on Wednesday, the 27th 
Instant October, at Three o’Clock 
in the Morning; stays the first 
Night at Oxford, the second Night 
at Gloucester, the Third at the 
Kings Head at Monmouth, and 
atrives at the Golden Lion at 
Brecknock on Saturday Evening : 
and returns from thetice every Mon- 
day Morning, at Five o’Clotk, atid 
keeps the same Stages as above, 
into London on Thursday eveu- 
ing. Each Passenger from London 
to Brecknock to pay 2/. to Mon- 
motth 1/. tor. 6d. and to Glouces- 
ter 1/. 3s. to be allowed 20 lb. 
each ; all above to pay to Breck- 
nock 2d. Halfpenny, and to Mon- 
mouth 24 Perform’d (if God 
permits) by 


“¢WitiiaM and Joun Turner. 





1 « Signs of Fleet Street.” 

2 Daily Advertiser, December 
12, 1741, January 30 and Match 
27, 1742. 

3 [bid, May 20-25, 1742. 





The Bolt-in-Tun 


** Note, As this Machine is set 
up at the Request of several Gen- 
tleman, &c., in the Counties of 
Brecknock and Carmarthen, &c., 
the Proprietors are in Hopes to 
meet with Encouragement, and 
their Favours will be gratefully 
acknowledged.” } 

In 1759 the then Boniface of 
the Bolt-in-Tun was “ presented ” 
for entertaining disorderly women, 
&c.? 

On seventeenth-century tokens 
we meet with a tun pierced by 
three arrows, a variation of the 
Bolt and Tun known as the “ Tun 
and Arrows,” an instance of which 
occurs in Bishopsgate Street With- 
out, and another Within the Gate, 
in the reign of Charles II. A 
bird-bolt in pa/e, piercing a tun or 
pipe of wine may be seen carved 
in a quatrefoil of stone in the grand 
old church of St. Bartholomew, 
Smithfield, the Prior Bolton having 
intended it as a play upon his own 
name in accordance with ecclesi- 
astical custom. But it is not 
necessary to cite Prior Bolton’s 
rebus to explain the “ Bolt and 
Tun” sign. It is accounted for, 
as to its use more generally, in the 
fact, probably, of the tun or butt 
having been employed by the stout 
English archer as a target—when 
the bung was the bull’s-eye, and 
the place where the practice was 
pursued was known as the “‘ Butts,” 
whence Newington Butts, &c. An 
entry in the churchwardens’ ac- 
counts of St. Lawrence, Reading, 
under the date 1621 is as fol- 
lows : 

“The parishioners did agree 





1 Whitehall Eve. Post, November 


9 1756. 
2 Noble’s “ Temple Bar.” 


ccci—2110—October ’06 
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that the churchwardens and con- 
stables should set up a payre of 
Butts called Shooting Butts in 
such place as they should think 
most convenient.” 

The word survives proverbially 
to-day in the expression to make 
a butt of one. A youth being 
hard-pressed to sing in a company 
where Colman formed one of the 
party, assured the company that he 
could not gratify them, and rather 
testily added that “ they were only 
making a butt of him.” “ O, no,” 
said Colman, “my good Sir, we 
only want to get a stave out of 
you.” 

The missile in Prior Bolton’s 
rebus is a blunt-headed shaft or 
bird-bolt, such as that with which 
Cupid should be represented 
as harmlessly armed, but Cupid 
is more often depicted erro- 
neously with a sharp arrow. 
“« Now the boy with the bird-bolt 
be praised” occurs in Marston’s 
“What you Will.” That this is 
not the origin of the sign, how- 
ever, but that it had its origin in 
practice of archery is strongly sug- 
gested by the tokens of the “Tun 
and Arrows” being pierced 
through with the pointed missile 
of which the English archer made 
such a masterly use. 

A little way down Bouverie 
Street were, in 1815, some very 
extensive modern-built premises 
attached to the Bolt-in-Tun Inn, 
which acquired the title of the 
Bolt-in-Tun Tavern Hotel and 
Susséx House, and were kept by a 
Mr. Croome.! The site of these 
buildings was formerly distin- 





1“ The Epicure’s Almanack,” 
1815. 


ZE 








guished by a stone tablet bearing 
an inscription thus : 


BOLT IN TUN 
WILLM HARRIS 
1765 
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There is an illustration of the 
old Bolt-in-Tun Inn in the Crace 
Collection. The site is now a 
railway office, but the device of 
the Bolt-in-Tun may, I think, still 
be seen in demi-relief outside the 
premises, and a further survival is 


Bolt-in-Tun Yard. 
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Tue first race ever rowed in eight- 
oared boats by American against 
English University men took place 
on the course between Putney and 
Mortlake on September 8. The 
contest naturally excited immense 
interest, and the throng of spec- 
tators, both on the banks and on 
the water, was great beyond all 
precedent. In weight the crews 
were about on a par; but the 
Cambridge men, having won the 
toss, and chosen the Surrey side, 
got the lead at the first, and, not- 
withstanding a superb spurt put 
on by their rivals at Barnes 
Bridge, kept it to the finish, 
winning by two lengths in 19 
minutés, 17 seconds. It is notice- 
able that on this oceasidn the 
American stroke was slower than 
the English, and caught the water 
somewhat irregularly, and with 
too little force: on the other 
hand the men pulled harder and 
displayed more staying power than 
any other American crew that 
has rowed in English waters. 

A beginning has at last been 
made in the reorganisation of the 
Army upon the lines suggested by 
the Esher Committee: a scheme 
for the creation of a General 
Staff after the Continental fashion 
has been reduced into writing and 
published as an Army Order 


(September 12). The idea is 
to provide the Army with a think- 
ing department having its chief 
seat at headquarters, and a branch 
in every separate command and 
district. The functions of the 
General Staff at headquarters will 
be to “‘ advise on the strategical 
distribution of the Army, to 
supervise the education of officers 
and the training and preparation 
of the Army for war, to study 
military schemes offensive and 
defensive, to collect and collate 
military intelligence, to direct the 
general policy in Army matters, 
and to secure continuity of action 
in the execution of that policy.” 
The functions of the General 
Staff in commands and_ districts 
will be ‘‘to assist the officers on 
whose staffs they are serving in 
promoting military efficiency, es- 
pecially in regard to the education 
of officers and the training of the 
troops, and to aid them in carry- 
ing out ‘the policy prescribed by 
Army Headquarters.” A list of 
officers deemed eligible for ap- 
pointment to the General Staff is 
to be made and from time to time 
revised by the Army Council, from 
which list appointments will be 
made for home and colonial ser- 
vice by the Secretary of State for 
War with the advice of the Chief 
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of the General Staff, and for 
Indian service by the Commander- 
in-Chief in India under Indian 
Army Regulations. To obviate 
the danger of fossilisation every 
officer below the rank of substan- 
tive lieutenant-colonel is after 
four years’ service on the General 
Staff to return to regimental duty 
for at least one year. The Sche- 
dule of Duties appended to the 
Order appears to be exhaustive, 
and assuming, as we trust we may, 
that a sufficient supply of thinking 
officers will be forthcoming, we 
may look forward with some con- 
fidence to a speedy and sustained 
advance in military efficiency. 

At the meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Chambers of Commerce of 
the United Kingdom held at 
Bristol on September 12, a motion 
in approval of the resolution in 
favour of preferential trade within 
the Empire passed at the sixth 
Congress of Chambers of Com- 
merce of the Empire held in 
London in July being lost, the fol- 
lowing resolution was substituted 
and carried: “That, while in 
warm sympathy with the desire 
for larger Imperial trade, this 
meeting cannot recommend a de- 
parture from the home policy of 
free trade in the absence of prac- 
tical proposals, but would welcome 
the gathering of an Imperial Con- 
ference for the official and respon- 
sible consideration of the matter.” 

The four-hundredth commemo- 
ration of the foundation of the 
University of Aberdeen culminated 
on September 27 in the inaugura- 
tion by the King of the magnifi- 
cent suite of lecture-rooms and 
laboratories which have been 
addéd to Marischal College. The 
block, designed by Mr. A. Mar- 
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shall Mackenzie, A.R.S.A., took 
fifteen years to build and cost 
£200,000, Mitchell Hall, where 
the principal University functions 
are to take place, is of red granite, 
and in architecture somewhat 
suggests an antique guildhall, but 
otherwise the buildings are of 
white granite, and in the severe 
perpendicular Gothic style. 

The grant of responsible govern- 
ment to the Transvaal has been 
followed by the commutation of 
the loan of £30,000,000 by which 
it had been provisionally arranged 
that the Colony should contribute 
to the cost of the war, for one of 
£4,000,000 of which {2,500,000 
are to be applied for the benefit 
of the Boers and the remaining 
£1,500,000 in aid of the British 
settlers, The allocation of the 
loan may perhaps be unduly 
generous to the Boers, but in 
effecting the commutation the 
Government have, we think, done 
wisely. It appears to be generally 
acknowledged that the loan of 
£30,000,000 could not have been 
raised without seriously hampering 
the mining industry for an in- 
definite time, while its application 
by way of war indemnity would 
have been incongruous with the 
noblesse oblige of our Imperial 
patriotism. It is well that all the 
world should know that England 
gtudges no cust either of blood or 
of treasure for the maintenance of 
the integrity of her Empire. 

A tremendous typhoon, of which 
the Observatory gave no warning, 
strewed the Hong Kong seaboard 
with wrecks between the hours of 
19 4.M. and noon of September 18. 
The harbour was a scene of the 
wildest confusion, most of the 
ships either foundering, or fouling 








one another, or going to pieces 
against the masonry, or being other- 
wise rendered unseaworthy. The 
magnificent Canadian Pacific Liner 
Monteagle was driven ashore and 
H.M.S. Phenix, which she fouled, 
became a total wreck. The 
American sailing-vessel S. P. Hitch- 
cock was thrown high and dry upon 
the Kau-lung sea-wall. The Ca- 
nadian Pacific steamer Empress of 
Japan, being kept in tow by the 
Dock Company’s tug, alone rode 
out the hurricane unhurt. Innu- 
merable junks and small craft of 
all kinds went to the bottom; 
and the loss to the colony is esti- 
mated at ten thousand lives and 
and property to the value of 
£2,000,000, 

A hurricane that swept over the 
Gulf of Mexico, September 26-7. 
is said to have been one of the 
most disastrous experienced in 
those waters. Thirty-eight vessels 
were driven ashore in the Mississippi 
delta. New Orleans, Mobile and 
Pensacola were completely isolated 
by inundation to the great detri- 
ment of the cotton crop. At 
Pensacola twenty-five lives were 
lost and great damage was done to 
the shipping and harbour buildings; 
at Mobile one hundred lives were 
lost and property to the value of 
£1,000,000. 

Two serious railway accidents 
also deserve to be recorded. On 
the morning of September 18, the 
bridge over the Cimarron River 
at Dover, twenty-seven miles south 
of Enid, U.S.A., gave way beneath 
a passenger train bound from 
Texas to Chicago, the engine and 
all but one of the cars being en- 
gulfed and twenty persons drowned 
in the stream, which was greatly 
swollen by a recent storm. On 
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September 19 a disaster closely 
resembling that which occurred at 
Salisbury on July 1, took place on 
the Great Northern Railway. The 
Scotch express which left King’s 
Cross at 8.45 p.m. and was timed 
to stop at Grantham at 11.5, ran 
through that station at a speed of 
over forty miles an hour, and de- 
viating from the main line on to 
the Nottingham branch, bounced 
off the curve, the engine burying 
itself upside down in the per- 
manent way while six of the 
coaches fell over the embankment 
into a yard some forty feet below, 
and forthwith burst into flames. 
The driver and fireman and ten 
passengers were killed and sixteen 
passengers sustained more or less 
severe injuries. The Coroner’s 
jury found (September 25) that the 
disaster was accidental, that the 
driver and fireman were both 
competent for their work, but 
that “‘the evidence was not con- 
clusive to show whether the brakes 
were applied in sufficient time to 
effect a stop at Grantham.” They 
suggested that it would be safer if 
a wider curve were made at the 
Nottingham branch line, and if the 
points on the main line at the 
junction in question were set clear 
as soon as a train had passed.” 
They could hardly have said less: 
manifestly the public are entitled 
to insist that railway lines shall 
be so constructed and kept as that 
failure to apply the brakes to 
express trains at precisely the right 
moment shall in no case neces- 
sarily entail fatal consequences. 
There is no material change in 
the ecclesiastico-political situation 
in France. The election (Sep- 
tember 8) of a German, Franz 
Xavier Wernz, as General of the 
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Society of Jesus, excited a degree 
of suspicion that bordered on the 
preternatural. The new General 
is a learned canonist and persona 
grata to the Pope, whose denun- 
ciation of the associations cultuelles 
he is known to have strongly 
approved. No one denies his 
eminent fitness for the office of 
General. But he has been repre- 
sented as in effect the nominee 
of the German Emperor, and his 
election has accordingly been in- 
vested with a political significance 
which appears to be entirely 
gratuitous. Meanwhile signs have 
not been wanting of a partial 
revival of the Gallican spirit. 
A few associations cultuelles have 
already been formed, and M. 
Henri des Houx and a small 
band of zealous Gallicans are 
doing their best to spread the 
movement, lest the Church should 
fall a prey to “covetous congre- 
gations.” The Bishops by their 
Pastoral, read in all the churches 
on September 23, have unani- 
mously and unequivocally de- 
clared for passive resistance, and 
appealed to the faithful to con- 
tribute, each according to his 
means, to the maintenance of 
Divine worship and its ministers. 

In view of the increased ac- 
tivity of the Terrorists, the 
Russian Government published, 
on September 5, a manifesto an- 
nouncing the immediate intro- 
duction of the utmost rigour of 
martial law, not only in districts 
subject to that régime, but in such 
as were as yet only in a state 
of extraordinary defence. By the 
new procedure no more than 
twenty-four hours is to inter- 
vene between the commission of 
an offence and the appointment 
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of a court-martial to try it; the 
trial is to take place without de- 
lay and in camera, and is not to 
occupy more than eighteen hours, 
and the sentence is to be carried 
into effect not later than twenty- 
four hours after the delivery of 
the warrant to the executioners. 
The manifesto also reformulated 
the remedial policy of the Govern- 
ment, agrarian reform being placed 
in the foreground, while a great 
parade was made of other measures 
which it is intended to submit to 
the Duma. The Government ap- 
parently anticipates that the new 
Duma will prove more tractable 
than its predecessor, and that before 
it assembles some way will have 
been made in the pacification of the 
peasantry. To this end the Tsar, 
on September 9, signed a decree 
authorising the sale of Crown 
lands, estimated at 10,000,000 
acres, through the medium of 
the Peasants’ Bank, the purchase- 
money to be fixed by Commis- 
sioners and paid by instalments. 
About the same time it was an- 
nounced that Count Strogonoff’s 
estates in Perm, some 2,500,000 
acres in extent, were to be dealt 
with in like manner; and it is 
estimated that since last Novem- 
ber, at least 5,000,000 acres have 
been sold to peasants by private 
owners, besides a vast deal more 
land leased to them on nominal 
terms. To which will be added, 
if M. Stolypin’s scheme, pub- 
lished September 27, should be 
carried into effect, 15,000,000 
acres of State and appanage land, 
8,000,000 acres of land in private 
ownership, and 55,000,000 acres 
of Siberian Crown land. It is 
lamentable to be compelled to 
record a fresh outbreak of anti- 
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Semitism even more fearful in 
its consequences than that which 
occurred at Bialystok in June. A 
pogrom, evidently premeditated, 
began at Siedlce in the evening of 
September 8, and was continued 
for several days : hundreds of shops 
were looted or burned, hundreds 
of Jews were killed or grievously 
injured, and some two hundred 
more were arrested and reserved 
for trial. 

It is significant of the ultra- 
reactionary character of the present 
rézime that General Trepoff, who 
died on September 15, died in 
disgrace, his long record of doughty 
service being cancelled by his in- 
discreet advocacy of the selection 
of ministers from the Duma, and 
his disapproval of its dissolution. 

At Odessa a systematic persecu- 
tion not only of Jews but of 
University students, and all who 
are. supposed to be tainted with 
liberal ideas has for a long while 
been kept up by the so-called 
Union of the Russian People, 
which openly advocates the ex- 
termination of the Jews through- 
out the length and breadth of 
the Empire. This infamous society 
was ‘sanctioned ” by the Govern- 
ment, and was accordingly coun- 
tenanced by the local authorities. 
Mira bile dictu, however, the assault- 
ing and searching of citizens in the 
streets has now (September 30) 
been made punishable by imprison- 
ment, an anti-Semitic newspaper 
has been suppressed, and a licence 
to use certain assembly rooms for 
the purpose of anti-Semitic pro- 
paganda has been withdrawn. 

The congress of the Octobrist 
or Moderate Constitutional Party, 
opened by special permission of 
the Premier at Kazan on Septem- 
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ber 21, proved somewhat stormy, 
the more conservative members 
led by M. Guchkoff rallying to 
the Government, which M. Shi- 
poff, M. Miliukoff and Prince 
Eugene Troubetzkoi denounced 
as blindly striving by anarchical 
methods to combat an anarchy of 
its own creation. ‘There appears, 
however, to be no likelihood of 
any large secession either to the 
Constitutional Democrats or to 
the Party of Peaceful Regeneration. 

Notwithstanding the drastic 
character of the reformed pro- 
cedure by court-martial, agrarian 
and other outrages still occur 
with ominous frequency. In 
these circumstances little im- 
portance is to be attached to the 
comparative paucity of political 
assassinations; and there is reason 
to believe that a well-organised 
society has been recently formed 
for the purpose of liberating 
political prisoners. 

The retirement of Prince George 
of Greece from the office of High 
Commissioner of Crete, and the 
appointment of the eminent 
Greek statesman, M. Zaimis, as 
his successor (September 14) would 
hardly call for notice but that 
the occasion has elicited from the 
Protecting Powers a formal pledge 
that in future_the nomination of 
of the High Commissioner is to 
rest with the King of the Hellenes 
“after ‘confidential consultations 
with the representatives of the 
Protecting Powers at Athens,” 
and subject to their approval. 
Thus at last the Pan-Hellenic 
movement receives guarded re- 
cognition by the European con- 
cert. The arrangement is, how- 
ever, so far from satisfactory to 
the Pan-Hellenists that Prince 
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George’s departure from the 
island (September 25) was made 
the occasion of a riotous demon- 
stration which necessitated en- 
ergetic action on the part of the 
international forces. M. Zaimis, 
whose formal investiture as High 
Commissioner took place at 
Athens on September 29, will 
certainly find his new office no 
sinecure. 

Fresh proof of the new spirit 
which now animates China is 
afforded by two Imperial Decrees 
issued at the beginning of the 
month, the one embodying a pro- 
ject of financial and administra- 
tive reform, to be followed in due 
time by the establishment of con- 
stitutional government, the other 
referring the consideration of the 
details of the project to a select 
committee of officials of high rank. 
In these circumstances it is by no 
means surprising that our diplo- 
macy has failed to elicit from the 
Chinese Government any material 
concession in the matter of the 
control of the Maritime Customs. 
Sir Robert Hart, we are informed, 
has received ‘ verbal instructions ” 
from his new chiefs Tang Shao-yi 
and Tieh Lang “to continue the 
administration of the Customs as 
before,”’ and these instructions he 
is at liberty tocirculate. That this 
arrangement cannot but gravely 
impair the security for the loans 
of 1896 and 1898 must be manifest 
to all the world, yet without re- 
course to some stronger pressure 
than diplomatic representations 
there would seem to be no remedy. 
China is at last determined fare 
da sé, and the Western world must 
take note of the fact. Whether 
the recent decree (September 20) 
fixing ten years for the weaning 
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of the people, by the gestriction 
of the cultivation of the poppy, 
from an inveterate vice will effect 
its purpose, may well be doubted, 
but it is at any rate of happy 
augury. 

An anti-Negro agitation, dili- 
gently fomented by the Press at 
Atlanta, Georgia, had its natural 
result on September 22 in an un- 
usually drastic application of Lynch 
law. By way of reprisals for 
alleged outrages upon women, the 
whites shortly after nightfall began 
a general onslaught on the blacks, 
using pistols, knives, sticks, stones, 
and any other weapons that came 
tohand. The affair proving mare 
than the police cared to cope 
with, the Governor at midnight 
called out eight companies of 
infantry, and a battery of artillery ; 
but it was not until all the military 
in the city had been placed under 
arms that order was completely re- 
stored. Some thirty negroes appear 
to have been killed and many others 
wounded. The Brownsyille suburb 
in which the blacks, who there 
form the majority of the popyla- 
tion, began at length to take the 
offensive, was invested on Sep- 
tember 25, by a strong force of 
soldiers and police, who captured 
some four hundred negroes, among 
them professors and students of 
the Clark University, searched 
them, and committed about a 
fourth of their number to gaol for 
bearing arms or otherwise mani- 
festing “a belligerent disposi- 
tion.” 

The rebellion in Cuba, which at 
the beginning of the month seemed 
to be dying out in guerilla warfare, 
speedily assumed so serious a 
character that President Palma on 
September 11 suspended all con- 
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stitutional guarantees, i.¢,, in effect 
proclaimed martial law in the 
provinces of Pinar del Rio, Havana, 
and Santa Clara, cancelled the 
decree of August 28 assuring 
the insurgents of pardon upon 
their submission, and ordered the 
arrest of all the leaders of the 
Liberal Party. Undeterred by 
these measures the insurgents 
marched in considerable strength 
upon Havana, and an attack upon 
the city was only averted by the 
landing of a small force of blue- 
jackets from the United States 
Cruiser Denver (September 13). 
On September 15, President Roose- 
velt addressed to Sefior Quesada, 
the Cuban Minister at Washington, 
a memorandum in which he plainly 
intimated that anarchy in Cuba 
would entail intervention by the 
United States under the Platt 
amendment to the Cuban Consti- 
tution. At the same time he 
directed Mr. Taft, Secretary of 
War, and Mr. Bacon, Acting- 
Secretary of State, to proceed to 
Havana upon a mission of inquiry 
and mediation, This judicious 
action had an immediate effect: 
President Palma proposed an 
armistice, and when the American 
commissioners arrived at Havana, 
they found hostilities already sus- 
pended. Pending the mediation 
a squadron of six United States 
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men -of-war was concentrated 
in Havana roads, while at home 
no time was lost in providing 
for the mobilisation and trans- 
port of no inconsiderable frac- 
tion of the United States army. 
These measures were amply justi- 
fied by the event. The terms pro- 
posed by the Commissioners as the 
basis of the pacification, viz., the 
immediate dissolution of the legis- 
lature, and the subsequent resigna- 
tion of all the existing bureaucracy 
with the exception of President 
Palma, were decisively rejected by 
the President, who at a special 
congress held on September 28, 
resigned with the Vice-President 
and Cabinet. The congress having 
thereupon dissolved without taking 
any step towards the election of a 
new President, Mr. Taft, after 
landing a detachment of twenty- 
five United States marines to guard 
the Treasury, issued a proclamation 
constituting himself Provisional 
Governor of the Island pending 
the restoration of order and public 
confidence, and with a view to the 
eventual establishment of a per- 
manent constitutional government. 
The provisional government is to 
be as far as possible Cuban, and 
the Cuban flag is kept flying ; but 
6000 United States troops are 
already under ogders to proceed 
to Cuba without delay (Sept. 29). 
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WILLIAM LINNELL 


Tuis distinguished «landscape 
painter died on the 26th ult. at Elm 
Park Gardens, S.W., after a long, 
painful, and incapacitating illness. 
The third of the four sons of John 





Linnell, the more celebrated artist 
in all the phases of pictorial design, 
he was born on July 3, 1826, in 
his father’s house on Hampstead 
Heath, then well-known as the 
meeting-place for all students of 
the William Blake circle, including 
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as this did, Blake himself, Calvert, 
G. Richmond, Tatham, the archi- 
tect, and other well-known men. 
Named William after Blake, he 
began to study art under his father, 
and at the age of thirteen entered 
the schools of the Royal Academy, 
where his brothers and John 
Linnell himself had accompanied 
and preceded him, and where he 
profited by means of the entire 
curriculum then practised. The 
influence of his father and a cer- 
tain “classic” strain, a freshness 
all his own, were manifest in 
William Linnell’s first exhibited 
picture, entitled “‘ Samson and the 
Lion,” which was at the Academy 
in 1851. In 1857 he won marked 
distinction by means of the large 
picture ‘Where the Nibbling Flocks 
do Stray,” which was on the line in 
Trafalgar Square in that year, has 
been engraved and is now in the 
Mappin Art Gallery at Sheffield ; 
“Collecting the Flocks” succeeded 
this in 1861, and added much to 
the reputation of the painter, who 
spent this and the succeeding 
years in Rome, where he produced 
“The Gleaner’s Return,” R.A., 
1862, now in the Art Gallery 
at Salford. After returning to 
England he went to Rome a 
second time in 1864, and while 
there painted “The Aurora in 
Romagna,” which Lord Brassey 
bought of him. Visiting Paris, he 
married there in 1866. Thence- 
forward William Linnell lived 
mostly at Hillsbrow, Red Hill, 
near his father, and latterly in 
London. A frequent contributor 
to the metropolitan exhibitions, 
but chiefly to the Royal Academy, 
he maintained during nearly forty 
years an honourable position by 
means of that fine sense of style 
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(so precious in all artistic work), 
keen sympathy with Nature, and a 
fervid delight in colour which was 
inherited from his father. His 
genial character and many accom- 
plishments, not less than the merits 
of his art, won for William Linnell 
the warm regards of a very 
numerous company of friends and 
fellow students. 


Sept. 1. Mr. W.D.N. Drury- 
Lowe died this day at the age of 
seventy-eight. He had been High 
Sheriff of Derbyshire in 1893, and 
was until his death a member of 
the Derbyshire County Council. 
Mr. Drury-Lowe stood unsuccess- 
fully for Parliament in 1885. The 
funeral took place at Derby. 

Sept. 2. The Rev. Prebendary 
G. J. Gowrinc at the age of 
eighty-four. Ordained in 1851, 
he was presented to the vicarage 
of Kingston, Somerset in 1859. 
He continued to hold this office 
in conjunction with the head- 
mastership of Ilminster Grammar 
School till 1875, when he was ap- 
pointed vicar of White Lackington. 
He was given a prebendal stall in 
Wells Cathedral in 1880. The 
funeral took place at White 
Lackington. 

Sept. 3. The death was this 
day announced of Sir SamueL 
Davenrorrinhis eighty-ninthyear. 
Leaving this country in 1842, he 
went to Australia and soon en- 
gaged in political work. Electeda 
member of the Legislative Council 
in 1857, he was subsequently ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Public 
Works. In the various colonial 
exhibitions held during the last 
half-century he took an active 
part, and for his services received 


the K.C.M.G. in 1886. 
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Sept. 3. Rear-Admiral W. 
Carneciz Coprincton ForsyTH 
in his fifty-eighth year. He en- 
tered the navy in 1863 and saw ser- 
vice in the Perak Expedition 1875, 
and before Alexandria in 1882. 
His coolness and resource during 
the bombardment gained his pro- 
motion to commander. His cap- 
taincy was granted in 1889. After 
forty-one years service he retired 
in 1904, having been gazetted 
rear-admiral a year previously. 

Sept.4. His Honour Judge W. 
Bowen Rowtanps in his sixty- 
seventh year. Called to the Bar 
from Gray’s Inn in 1871, he took 
silk in 1882, and seven years later 
was elected Treasurer of his Inn. 
He was appointed Judge of the 
County Courts on the Birkenhead 
Circuit in 1900. Judge Rowlands 
had represented Cardiganshire in 
the Liberal interest from 1886 to 
1895. The funeral took place at 
the Roman Catholic Cemetery, 
Mortlake. 

Sept. 7. Lady Mary Farqunar, 
youngest daughter of the sixth 
Duke of Beaufort, died this day in 
her ninety-third year. She mar- 
ried Sir Walter Farquhar in 1837. 
The funeral took place as St. 
Nicholas’s Church, Great Book- 
ham, Leatherhead. 

Sept. 7. The Rev. Canon 
Henry Harcu died this day at the 
age of sixty-nine. Graduating 
from Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1859, he was ordained in 1861, 
and in 1870 accepted the rectory 
of St. Maurice, Winchester. He 
resigned the living in 1883, upon 
taking up duty as vicar of New- 
port, Isle of Wight. He was ap- 
pointed Archdeacon of the Isle of 
Wight in 1886 and Canon of 
Winchester in 1890. The funeral 
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took place at Winchester Cathe- 
dral. 

Sept. 8. Mr. Cuartes Gurpon 
KemsBatt died this day in his 
seventy-seventh year. Entering the 
Indian Civil Service in 1850, he 
was appointed magistrate at 
Karachi in 1861. He was raised 
to a Judgeship of the High Court, 
Bombay, ten years later, where his 
intimate knowledge of the Indian 
character proved of great assist- 
ance, a knowledge which stood 
him in good stead when in 1880 
he was called upon to act as a 
member of the Bombay Council. 
He returned to England in 1885. 

Sept.9. Dr. Jonn Henry Beir 
at the age of seventy-four. Born 
at Bradford, his name will be re- 
membered throughout Yorkshire 
for the attention that he directed 
to the nature and cause of diseases 
prevalent among wool-workers. 
His articles on this and kindred 
subjects are of importance. Dr. 
Bell was president of the Bradford 
Medico-Chirurgical Society. 

Sept. 11. Mr. Ricuarp Harris, 
K.C., died this day. Called to 
the Bar in 1864 he was elected a 
Bencher of the Middle Temple in 
1892. An author of considerable 
versatility, he wrote several novels 
and comedies, while in biography 
his “Life and Reminiscences of 
Sir Henry Hawkins” is well 
known and was widely read. The 
funeral took place at the Borough 
Cemetery, Hampstead. 

Sept. 12. The Hon. Cuarues Car- 
NEGIE died this day, in his seventy- 
third year, The third son of Sir 
James Carnegie, he received the 
rank accorded to an earl’s son in 
1855, when his elder brother was 
restored to the earldom of South- 
esk. The title had been in abey- 
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ance since the fifth earl was 
attainted for his share in the rebel- 
lion of 1715. Mr. Carnegie had 
served in the old 27th Regiment, 
and in 1860 was returned to Parlia- 
ment for Forfarshire. In 1872 he 
retired from parliamentary life upon 
his appointment to the Inspector- 
ship of Scottish Constabulary. 
Sept. 12. Mr. Wittiam Snow- 
pon Garp, in his ninety-fifth 
year. For many years an active 
supporter of ee institu- 
tions, Mr. Gard will chiefly be 
remembered for his work in con- 
nection with the Society for the 
Rescue of Young Women and 
Children, and the Orphan Working 
School. He was a vice-president 
of the Hampstead Hospital. The 


funeral took place at Highgate 
Cemetery. 

Sept. 12. The Rev. Canon L. A. 
NorcatE, 


in his ninety-fourth 
year. Ordained in 1836, he was 
presented to the vicarage of 
Bylaugh in the same year and con- 
tinued in this incumbency for 
seventy years until his death. He 
had also held the rectory of Foxley, 
Dereham, since 1840. In 1872 he 


was appointed an honorary canon’ 


of Norwich Cathedral. 

Sept. 12. The death occurred this 
day of the Rev, Sir Borrapaite 
Savory, at the age of fifty. The 
only son of the late Sir W.S. Savory, 
F.R.S., he graduated with a 
good mathematical degree, from 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1879. He was ordained in the 
following year, and after serving a 
curacy until 1887 at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, he was presented 
to the living of St. Bartholomew 
the Great, Smithfield, where he 
continued until his death. Strongly 
interested in the traditions of this 
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magnificent Norman church, it was 
largely by his efforts that the 
fabric was released from the secu- 
lar uses which it had long served. 
The work of restoration begun in 
1863 by the Rev. J. Abbis, and 
continued by his successor, the 
Rev. W. Panckridge, was com- 
pleted under Sir Borradaile Savory, 
to whose wise counsel must be 
attributed the complete success of 
a scheme beset with difficulty. Sir 
Borradaile was a chaplain of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
and chaplain of the Volunteer 
Medical Staff Corps. The funeral 
took place at Stoke Poges. 

Sept. 13. The Hon.C, J.Gzorce, 
J.P., member of the Legislative 
Council of Lagos, died this day in 
his sixty-sixth year. Nominated 
as a native unofficial member, when 
Lagos was granted Colonial rights 
as separate from the Gold Coast 
colony, he rendered great service 
to his colleagues by reason of his 
knowledge of native affairs. Mr. 
George was chairman of the 
Pilotage Board, and a member 
of many important committees. 

Sept. 13. Captain Husert H. 
Grenrett, R.N., died this day. 
Entering the Navy in 1859, he was 
promoted commander in 1877, and 
shortly afterwards became Naval 
Attaché. At the Congress of 
Berlin he acted as Naval Adviser 
to the British representative, He 
retired in 1885, and devoted him- 
self to the subject of sighting of 
naval ordnance. The particular 
problem was that of obtaining 
reliable sighting for use at night, 
and at length, while in the service 
of Armstrong, Whitworth and Co. 
he perfected an invention which 
was adopted by the Admiralty, 
and put into general use, 
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Sept. 14. Mr. Oxrver Mitirnc 
died this day, in his sixty-second 
year. He had been for forty years 
a member of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, latterly as county in- 
spector. His conduct during the 
Fenian disturbances earned him 
the praise of his superiors, and his 
efficiency during his long term of 
service was recognised throughout 
the force. The funeral took place 
at Margate Cemetery. 

Sept. 15. Mr. W. G. Srevens, 
the well-known trainer of Roden 
House, Compton, Berks, died this 
day, at the age of sixty-three. 
The success which so many of the 
horses achieved under his careful 
training gained his stables high 
repute. Mr. Stevens was also a 
sheep-breeder on a very large 
scale, 

Sept. 17. The death occurred 
this day of Rear-Admiral Sir 
Epwarp Cuicugstser, C.M.G., in 
his fifty-seventh year. The second 
son of Sir Arthur Chichester, he 
succeeded to the title as ninth 
baronet in 1898. Joining the 
Navy in 1863, he saw service in 
Egypt in 1882, and for his quali- 
ties as an officer was advanced 
to commander. In 1895 he was 
despatched to the China Station, 
and in 1898 sailed thence to 
Manila for the protection of 
British interests during the Spanish- 
American War. The presence of 
other European battleships in 
strong force threatened at one 
time to disturb the tactics of the 
American fleet, and it was con- 
sidered due to Sir Edward Chich- 
ester’s discretion that complica- 
tions were averted, For his 
conduct on this occasion he was 
decorated with the C.M.G. In 
the South African War of 1899 


Sir Edward was employed as chief 
naval transport officer, the duties 
of which responsible post he ful- 
filled to the entire satisfaction of 
his military chiefs. He was ap- 
pointed to the superintendence of 
the naval establishments at Gib- 
raltar two years ago. 

Sept. 17. The Hon. Sir James 
Acxwortn Davizs, in his sixty- 
first year. He joined the Indian 
Civil Service in 1866, and after 
holding several minor appoint- 
ments was appointed joint magis- 
trate at Kistna in 1884. Having 
served as district and sessions 
Judge from 1884 to 1888 he was 
promoted to a Judgeship of the 
High Court of Madras in the latter 
year and received the honour of 
knighthood in 1903. He was a 
Bencher of Gray’s Inn. The 
funeral took place at Paddington 
Cemetery. 

Sept. 18. The Ven. RecinaLp 
Paipeaux Licutroot, Archdeacon 
of Oakham, died this day, in his 
seventy-first year. Ordained in 
1859, he accepted the living of 
Preston Deanery in 1863. Four 
years later he removed to Tow- 
cester, and in 1871 to Welling- 
borough. In this incumbency he 
remained until 1890, when he was 
nominated to U ppingham,where he 
remained till his death. He filled 
the office of archdeacon for twenty- 
six years, and for three years from 
1900 was Procurator of the Lower 
House of the Convocation of 
Canterbury. 

Sept. 18. The death occurred 
this day of General Sir Henry A. 
Smytu, K.C.M.G., in his eighty- 
first year. He had served with 
distinction in the Crimea, and in 
1887 commanded the troops in 
South Africa. He quelled the - 
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Zulu rising in the following year. 
From 1890 to 1893 General Smyth 
was Governor of Malta, and re- 
tiring from active service in 1894, 
was appointed colonel commandant 
of the Royal Artillery. The funeral 
took place in Stone Churchyard. 

Sept. 19. The Rev. Braspazon 
Tooxe Hatrowss, at the age of 
fifty-five. A leading Congrega- 
tionalist minister, he spent the first 
six years of his pastoral life in 
New Zealand, at Christchurch and 
Timaru, Returning to England, 
he was elected secretary of the 
Herts Congregational Union, and 
subsequently president. In 1893 
he again took up work in New 
Zealand, as minister of Courtenay- 
place Church, Wellington, where 
he continued for about four 
years. On his return to this 
country, Mr. Hallowes settled at 
St. Albans, 

Sept. 19. The Dowager Mar- 
CHIONESS OF LonDoNDERRY, in her 
eightieth year. Miss Mary Cor- 
nelia Edwards married Earl Vane, 
then Lord George Stewart, in 
1846. Upon the death of his 
half-brother in 1872, her husband 
succeeded to the Marquisate of 
Londonderry. Lady Londonderry 
became dowager in 1884. 

Sept. 20. Mrs, Carotinz Martz 
Turinc, widow of the late Rev. E. 
Thring, head-master of Upping- 
ham, died this day in her eighty- 
sixth year. The daughter of Karl 
Koch, of Bonn, she was a woman 
of great culture and energy, and 
in the efforts which her husband 
made to raise the school into the 
position which it now occupies, her 
assistance and sympathy were of the 
highest value. She was married in 
1854, and was left a widow in 1887. 

Sept. 20. The death occurred 
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this day of Major A. G. Srrat- 
FEILD BEapDNELL, in his fifty-sixth 
year. Joining the Army in 1871, 
he served in the Afghan War of 
1878, and received the medal for 
his conduct in the Bazur Valley 
expedition. The funeral took place 
at Loders, Dorset. 

Sept. 21. The Rev. Dr. Joun 
Larptaw died this day in his 
seventy-fourth year, After a bril- 
liant university career at Edin- 
burgh, he was ordained in 1859, 
as a minister of the Free Church. 
After holding several charges, he 
was appointed in 1881 to the chair 
of Systematic Theology at New 
College, Edinburgh. He retired 
in 1904. His theological works 
include “The Bible Doctrine of 
Man,” and “ The Miracles of our 
Lord,” which reached a fourth 
edition, 

Sept. 21. Mr. Apam Murray 
died this day in his seventy-ninth 
year. An accountant of the 
highest standing, he was a member 
of the Royal Commission on In- 
come Tax. It was largely by 
Mr. Murray’s efforts that the 
Accountants’ Society obtained the 
privileges accorded them by Royal 
Charter, and of this body he was 
elected a vice-president. He had 
been for many years senior partner 
of Broome, Murray and Co., of 
Manchester. The funeral took 
place at St. Paul’s Church, Ker- 
sal, Manchester. 

Sept. 21. Dr. Henry Twezpy, 
died this day in his ninety-sixth 
year. Qualifying as a member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons in 
1836, he became a licentiate of 
the Royal College of Physicians of 
Ireland in 1838, and practised in 
Dublin with great success through- 
out his long career. 
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Sept. 23. The Rév. Peter Gat- 
wer in his eighty-sixth year. A 
prominent Jesuit, he aided in the 
establishment of the College of St. 
Francis Xavier, Liverpool in 1243, 
and was afterwards Prefect of 
Studies at Stonyhurst College. He 
came to London in 1&57, and here 
his influence in Roman Catholic 
circles, always acknowledged, was 
extended by his many publications, 
and latterly by his lectures on the 
Holy Land. 

Sept. 24. Colonel Cuarzes Exti- 
son Bares, in his sixty-eighth 
year. He had seen service at 
Jullunder, 1857, Bundlecund, 1854, 
and in the China campaign of 
1860. Five years later he was 
present with the Bhutan field 
force, while in the Abyssinian 
campaign of 1868 and the Afghan 
campaign of 1878 he won distinc- 
tion for his meritorious conduct. 

Sept. 24. ‘Mrs. Cuartotre Exiza 
Lawson Rippett died this day in 
her sixty-ninth year. A writer of 
considerable reputation, Mrs. Rid- 
dell commenced authorship in 1858 
with a novel, “The Ruling Pas- 
sion,” under the name of F. G. 
Trafford. She dropped the pseu- 
donym upon the publication of 
“George Geith” (1864), which 
attained great success. Until 1902 
she continued to publish novels 
almost annually, “ Austin Friars” 
(1870), “ Mitre. Court” (1885), 
“ The Head of the Firm” (1892), 
being amongst the best work she 
produced. 

Sept. 26. A notice of Witu1am 
Linnett, whose death occurred on 
this date will be found on p. 440. 

Sept. 27. Mr. Joun Worruinc- 
Ton died this day in his eighty- 
eighth year. He was well known 
throughout England for his kennel, 


at Fishguard, of sporting dogs, par- 
ticularly spaniels and pointers, with 
which he was Very successsul at the 
various field-trials where they ap- 
peared. 

Sept. 27. The Rev. Canon W. 
F, Everest died this day, in his 
ninetieth year. After serving for 
a short time in the Navy, Canon 
Everest retired, and took orders in 
1@41. After filling two curacies, 
he was appointed chaplain to 
Bodmin Prison in 1858 and re- 
mained there till 1883. He was 
made an honorary canon of Truro 
in 1890. 

Sept.27. Major J.H. L’Estrance 
Jonnsronz, R.E., in his forty- 
second year. Joining the Army 
in 1884, he was appointed in- 
spector of machinery at Malta in 
1890, and in 1895 War Office in- 
spector of railways. He became 
president of the Egyptian Railway 
Administration in 1899, which 
office he filled until his death. 
He was decorated with the Vic- 
torian Order in 1902, The funeral 
took place at Alva parish church. 

Sept. 28. The death occurred 
this day of Col. H. Brunpzit- 
HotiinsHeaD-Biunpe.t, C.B., in 
his seventy-sixth year. Entering 
the Rifle Brigade in 1855 he 
served in the Crimea, and ex- 
changing into_the Grenadiers in 
1863 he was promoted lieutenaft- 
colonel in 1871. He again saw 
active service in the Nile Expedi- 
tion of 1884 and was gazetted 
colonel four years later. Turning 
his attention to politics, he was 
returned to Parliament in 1885 for 
Lancashire, but was defeated in 
1892. Elected again in 1895, he 
held his seat till the last election. 
He had retired from the Army in 
1889. 
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Sept, 29. Judge Francis Wit- 
ine Real K.c,, died this day. 
After serving at sea for some years 
he studied law and was called to 
the Bar by the Inner Temple in 
1873. He was appointed judge of 
the Hull County Court in 1898. 
His publications include “ Jurisdic- 
tion and Practice of County Courts 
in Admiralty,” translations of the 
Various Maritime Codesof Europe, 
and other papers on maritime law. 
Sept. 30. Grrrrupe Frances, 
Countess of Pembroke, died this 
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day. Born in 1840, the nied 
daughter of the eighteenth Earl o 
Shrewsbury, she married the Earl 
of Pembroke in 1874. Deeply 
interested in philanthropic work, 
she paid particular attention to 
the training of workhouse nurses 
for Ireland, while in London she 
founded a club for poor boys, = 
in many ways showed her ready 
sympathy with poverty and dis- 
tress. Her husband died in 1895. 
The funeral took place at Wilton, 
Salisbury. 


Garden Notes 


Tue Board of Agriculture has 
drawn attention to the occur- 
rence on the larch of a very de- 
structive insect. Trees that have 
been attacked are now nearly leaf- 
less, and amongst the moss and 


grass beneath them will be found 
the brown cylindrical cocoons. In 


“Insects Injurious to Forest 
Trees,” Cecil Warburton says, in 
regard to the attacks on larch 
trees of the Cockchafer (melo- 
lontha vulgaris), one method of 
effective treatment ‘‘is accom- 
plished in the case of seed- 
ling conifers by the autumn sow- 
ing of Wheat on the seed bed” ; 
the necessary working of the 
ground destroys the mature 
beetles: this might also be a satis- 
factory way of fighting the new 
pest. 

Though October begins the 
rosarian’s year, and he must now 
lay the foundations of future suc- 
cesses, yet there may be rose-buds 
to gather still if, in bygone 
autumns, he planted such old 
favourites as La France, Souvenir 


de la Malmaison, Souvénir de 
President Carnot, and Souvenir 
d’un Ami. Gloire de Dijon, when 
touched with frost, has a peculiar 
beauty; and the autumn blossoms 
of Mildred Grant show a freedom 
of growth which is very distinct 
from the dignity and formality of 
those produced in the first vigour of 
the year. China Roses, or Monthly 
Perpetuails, are also flowering now ; 
but “Old Time is still a-flying,”’ 
and if we want to add to the rose- 
garden it is necessary at oncé to 
prepare the soil where we intend, 
next month, to plant our chosen 
trees. Some growers are now 
using bone-meal largely, but what- 
ever nourishment bé applied the 
soil should be well dug up a few 
weeks before the trees are planted. 
If the soil is light, dig a hole for 
each tree and put half a barrowful 
of rough clay at the bottom; 
then, on the top of this, make the 
mixture you wish totry. In light 
soils roses often suffer from the 
looseness of the ball of earth round 
the stem, and it may be well to 
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beat it down gently with a large 
stone; I found this year some 
China Roses improved by this 
treatment. 

It is not easy to keep up the 
interest of the garden into the 
winter months, but with careful 
planting and a good understand- 
ing of local conditions, October 
and even November may show 
beauties that equal—if they do 
not surpass—those of the summer. 
There is a softness in the twilight 
and the morning mists that touches 
all things very gently, and some- 
times may give to even a small 
garden a very desirable sense of 
space. The spirit that 


. . . haunts the year’s last hours 
Dwelling amid these yellowing 
bowers 


is inclined to be lenient towards 
imperfections, and a carpet of 
autumn leaves’ may very pleasantly 
cover a multitude of sins. How- 
ever, we should still be gay with 
flowers, and it,is well to visit 
well-kept gardens, where the con- 
ditions are similar to those with 
which we have to deal, and there 
to make notes of such trees, 
shrubs, and flowers as may be 
attractive. The following is a 
partial list of what may now be 
seen in a pleasant midland garden, 
and perhaps will serve as a re- 
minder that the summer is by no 
means over : 

African Marigold, Mignonette, 
Musk, Nicotiana, Petunia. 

Both Dahlias and Gladioli may 
now be in good condition ; a mis- 
take is often made by starting 
them into growth too early in the 
year, and so making of them sum- 
mer flowers instead of reserving 
them for autumn. 
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The Agapanthus may be grown 
im-tubs and wintered in a dry 
car the big heads of blue 
flowers are amongst the most satis- 
~ of autumn blossoms. 

mong the perennials are; 
Phk x, Sunflowers, Golden Rod, 
Chrysanthemums, Autumn Ane- 
mones, Michaelmas Daisies, Pam- 
pas Gkass. 

Of shrubs and trees the list 
might be endless. The Japanese 
Winebetry is a kind of large black- 
berry, the leaves red above and sil- 
very bendgth ; it should be planted 
in a good soil and the canes re- 
moved evety spring. Siberian Crab 
(pyrus pruntfolia, bright red fruit; 
pyrus prupifolia fructu - lutea, 
yellow it a small decorative 
tree. Comthon Snowberry may 
be treated sucessfully by cutting 
it down everygspring to within a 
few inches of the ground; such 
treatment will{nake it a low bush- 
plant, bright jand fresh with 
autumn berries, There isa very 
sweet-smelling Small white Cle- 
matis (fiamula) that will grow 
almost anywhere, and should cer- 
tainly be plante’ for its late 
autumn beauty, 


Now is the time ,o plant Iris 
kempfere; it is a perfectly dis- 
tinct Japanese species “nd must-be 
planted where it can gave abun- 
dant moisture during uh summer. 
Montbritia, which has g ry 
popular but is often d&satisfac- 
tory, should be dug 1.» every 
autumn and allowed to drv for a 
few weeks; then the clumps 
should be broken up and oily the 
largest bulbs be replanted— six or 
eight inches apart, 

















